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Speaking of Printing—Read Th 
from the Lancaster County Seed Company, 
Paradise, Pa. 






—from their letter “Heretofore, we used the machine prim- the Multigraph in four days, 106,489. 
































tousof May,1922 arily for our circularizing and for our “At the rate of nine thousand per day, 
collection letters and did not seriously this would have taken one of our job 
consider its use for printing; we had two presses at least 12 days. The letterhead 
job presses in our print shop and printed on which this letter is written, as well as dite 
most of our envelopes and letterheads the envelope in which this letter is being 
on them. mailed, were both printed on the Multi- 
“We have discontinued using the job graph by our operator, a 15-year-old High 
presses and are doing all of the small work School boy. 
formerly done on these two presses on “We consider that we have lost quite 
the Multigraph. a tidy sum of money by not sooner real- 
“For example, one of our return izing and utilizing the possibilities of the 
envelopes, a sample of which is en- Multigraph as a printing machine. Until Maton 
closed, was printed on these job presses, this Spring we merely looked on it as a Eresanicl 
the capacity being seven to nine thou- device for making imitation typewritten at 
sand per day. Last week we printed on letters.” St 


—and this: “The letter written in 1922 still holds 
good, and it might interest you to know | 
that from February, 1922, up until last 
night, we have run off on this machine 


(three years later) 


11,520,136 impressions.” 
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GREAT deal of specific information about 
the Printing Multigraph and the large 
savings effected by it will be found in the book, 
Do Your Own Printing”. Mail the coupon 
and we will send you the book. 
TME AMERICAN MULTICRAPH SALES, COMPANY 7c es 


panting Multigraph ° 
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Printing- rest office tO at 











H. R. H. P. 
Charles of Sw 
0 rrsarrteonmnmermen 


The Late 
Rider Haggard 
Novelist 


Gen. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell 
Founder of the 
Boy Scout Move- 
ment 


Admiral Lord 
Beresford 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice 
Director of Mili- 
tary Operations 
Imperial General 
Staff 


Granville Barker 
Actor and The- 
atrical Manager 


Sir Harry Lauder 
Celebrated Come- 
dian 


Baroness Orczy 
Author 


Lucas Malet 
Author 


Dr. Ethel Smyth W. L. George 
Composer Author 


H. R. H. Prince 
Charles of Sweden 


Bruce Bairnsfather 
Author and Artist 


Sir H. 


T. P. O’Conno 
“Father of the 
House of Com- 

mons” ile 


Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey 
Founder of Juven 
i Court of 

enver 


Jerome K. Jerome 
Author and 
- Dramatist of 


Frank P. Walsh 
ormer Chairman 
National War 
Labor Board 


Can it be “tommyrot’’— 
when such people advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous men and women 
who advocate Pelmanism, and who use its principles 


themselves. 


With this testimony before you, can 


you doubt that it will benefit you? Find out what 
Pelmanism has already done for over 650,000 people— 


send for a copy of the book illustrated below. 


be sent without charge. 


O doubt you have often heard 
N of Pelmanism, but probably 
you have carelessly thought of 
it as “just another new-fangled 


movement. Some more tommyrot! 
The usual mental-pep stuff!” 


Can it, however, be “‘tommyrot,” 
when such people as those pictured 
here, men and women of the highest 
intelligence and distinction—promi- 
nent statesmen, artists, novelists, 
jurists, business men, military men, 
publicists—advocate Pelmanism in the 
most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread with the force of a 
religious movement, all over the world. There 
is no secret as to how it performs its seeming 
miracles of regeneration among discouraged 
people. It takes the principles of Applied 
Psychology; simplifies them so that they can 
be understood by everybody, and then ar- 
ranges them into a remarkable system of 
mental training. 


The results of this system are sometimes 
almost unbelievable. It helps its users in the 
most practical way. It changes their outlook 
upon life; it changes their circumstances. 
They begin to accomplish things they had 
heretofore onl¥dreamed of. They do more, 
earn more. — Instanées are on record (on file 
and open to inspectioh) where income has 
increased 800, 900 an@’ 13000 per cent. Yet, 
remarkable though they’ may seem, these 
regults/candbd Sumply explained. 


It will 


Be honest with yourself. You know in 
your heart that you have failed, failed miser- 
ably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 
Was that fine ambition unattainable? Or was 
there just something wrong with you? Analyze 
yourself, and you will see that at bottom 
there was a weakness somewhere in you. 


What was the matter with you? Find out 
by means of Pelmanism; then develop the 
particular mental faculty that you lack. You 
CAN develop it easily; Pelmanism will show 
you just how; 650,000 Pelmanists, many of 
whom were held back by your very problem, 
will tell you that this is true. 


The whole remarkable story of Pelmanism 
is told in a little book, “Scientific Mind 
Training.” It explains in detail the simple 
principles; it tells stories—almost unbeliev- 
able, some of them—of people whose lives and 
circumstances have been revolutionized after 
a short time. 


We will gladly send this book to you, free, 
if you are at all interested in Pelmanism. To 
ask for it involves you in no obligation what- 
soever; you will not be bothered; no salesman 
will call on you. Send for this book now; 
when such distinguished people as_ those 
shown here advise you to take up Pelmanism, 
how can you justify yourself if you do not try 
to find out, at least, whether Pelmanism can 
help you “find yourself’? Mail the coupon 
below—now before you forget about it. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 


Dept. 6611, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. C. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 6611, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Please 


64-page 


send me without obligation free 


booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” 


your 
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LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


>» 
“Incomplete 
Sirs: 

I am pleased to inclose my renewal for 
Time. I have enjoyed reading the issues 
that I have received very much and have 
just this one criticism to make. You evi- 
dently invite and look for letters from 
your readers. So far the general trend of 
your editorial replies to them has _ been 
sarcastic and not-to-the-point and incom- 
plete, such as, for instance, your treat- 
ment of the replies calling your attention 
to the fact that you had used the incor- 
rect name in dealing with a former Su- 
preme Court Justice as to his being a 
Roman Catholic or not. I think every bit 
as much publicity should be given to your 
corrections and replies as to your original 


articles. 

; T. B. McCoun 
Lexington, Ky. . q 
The editors have never intention- 

tionally given utterance to “sar- 
castic and not-to-the-point and in- 
complete” replies. Are other sub- 
scribers of the same mind as Mr. 


McCoun?—Eb. 


Wales Flayed 


Sirs: 

I wish to protest and protest strongly 
against such antics on the part of the 
Prince of Wales as you describe in your is- 
sue of Nov. 2. No decent young man 
dresses himself up in girl’s clothes and 
appears in a farce called The Bathroom 
Door. 

There are enough scatter-brained girls 
who call themselves “‘vamps’’ without the 
Prince making a “‘Royal Vamp” of him- 
self.. I visited England last year and I 
want to say that a great many people in 
London know him for what he is. Too 
many Americans think he is a sweet, baby- 
faced, “innocent,” “embarrassed” young 


man! 

That is perfect nonsense, and anyone 
with half an eye should know it. I only 
hope this incident will open people’s eyes 
in this country. In England everyone 
knows the truth. 

Mary ELIZABETH ROBINN 


Boston, Mass. 


Frick’s Complaint 


Sirs: 

I am ae regular news-stand reader of 
Time for the excellent reason that I like 
to buy it down town and read it on my 
way home from _ business. I resent your 
advertisement on p. 36 of the Nov. 9 
issue, in which you offer for sale to the 
highest bidder several original cover draw- 
ings of TIME, but add, “non-subscribers need 
not apply.” Why this discrimination? 

I admire the work on your covers by 
such nationally known artists as Gordon 
Stevenson and S. J. Woolf, and always 
look forward eagerly to see what new 
face is to greet me from the news-stand. 
Is it not sufficient that I actually pay 
you more, buying TIME copy by copy, than 
if I subscribed? Should I not be entitled 
to the “right’”’ possessed by the subscribers 
who pay you less? 

I write you this letter calmly. I do 
not happen to be interested in any of the 
five men whose pictures by Artist Woolf 


you offer for sale in this outrageously 
restricted manner. But I do have my eye 
on the extremely spirited sketch of Otto H. 
Kahn, by Artist Stevenson, which appears 
on the cover of your Nov. 2 issue. Is it 
to be “offered” also? 

I am a music loving man, and I would 
like to bid on so excellent a likeness of 
the greatest of contemporary musical 
financiers. I shall expect you, if you -do 
offer this sketch for sale, to respect the 
“vested rights’ of a “regular buyer,’’ which 
my newsdealer will readily attest that I 


am. 
MARTIN S. FRICK 

New York, N. Y. 

No, News-stand Buyer Frick’s 
bid for the Otto H. Kahn cannot 
be accepted. TIME’s “discriminating” 
rule was concocted by a shrewd 
business manager who_ intended 
rather to cause regular subscribers 
to congratulate one another than to 
bring unhappiness to news-stand 
customers. Possibly Mr. Frick 
knows a subscriber-friend who will 
make for him the purchase.—Ep. 


Critique 
Sirs: 

Have just received circular letter from 
your Circulation Manager, and as I hap- 
pen to have a little leisure today I am 
offering you some gratuitous criticism in 
the interest of good journalism. 

The theory of TIME as expressed by 
adveriisements is attractive to thinking 
people-—the facts of current history in con- 
densed form without bias and without 
admixture of opinion and propaganda—but 
I do not find from reading a trial sub- 
scription that Time fulfills the promise of 
its advertisements, 

As for bias, no human being is without 
it, and the bias of Time is to be inferred 
from the associations of its owners as 
well as its choice and treatment of news 
matter. The only assurance of a _ mini- 
mum of bias is in the editorial control 
of a superior judicial mind animated with 
zeal for ideals set forth by your adver- 
tisements. 

My objection to the daily newspaper 
is that it is too great a strain on the eyes, 
and consumes too much time and atten- 
tion to pore through its endless columns 
to extract a grain of wheat from moun- 
tains of chaff. But Time does not exhibit 
a greater discrimination between essential 
and non-essential facts. Facts that vitally 
affect the progress of human affairs 
throughout the world, facts of business 
and industry, of scientific discovery and 
achievement, of race and political and re- 
ligious belief, are half glimpsed or wholly 
ignored or suppressed. 

Nor does TIME inspire one with belief 
in its conscientious endeavor to be accu- 


rate. Any watchful reader will note 
from time to time instances that seem to 
indicate an indifference to accuracy. For 


example, there appears to have been no 
evidence whatever that Peter Veregin, 
leader of the Doukhobors, was assassinated ; 
probably instead he was the victim of an 
accidental explosion. 

In general, the impression i have received 
is that Time is lacking in any superior 
editorial ability and in any conscientious 
devotion to its ideals as expressed in ads; 
that it shows immaturity and reliance on 
the usual high pressure salesmanship and 
advertising to put it over. I will see 
TIME occasionally and if it shows any 
progress toward realization of its expressed 
ideal, I will know about it without the 
assistance of a Circulation Manager or a 
two page ad in the Saturday Evening Post. 


W. W. RusH 
Stewart, B. C. 


November 16, 1925 


Criticism 
Sirs: 

I have your card for the renewal of my 
subscription, and before sending it in I de- 
sire to express myself on one point which 
may seem trifling to you, but which is 
to me a constant source of irritation; and 
that is your English. 

I am so tired of reading “came the 
President,” ‘‘walked the ambassador,” 
“sneezed the violent Senator from Okla- 
homa,” and so on, that I almost hesitate 
to renew the subscription. 

I do not know what your policy is, nor 
why you use this form of English, but 
it certainly seems to me a most irritating 
and unpleasant one; nor am I alone in my 
criticism, for many people have expressed 
the same irritation. 

ALICE Foote MacDouGaLL 

New York, N. Y. 


Miscarriage 
Sirs: 

I am not writing to you in order that 
I may see my name in print and so satisfy 
a seemingly overweening desire for publici- 
ty. I am not going to tell you that 
you have spelled someone’s name in- 
correctly; that in so-and-so line on such- 
and-such page a typographical error oc- 
curs; nor shall I take you to task for 
inadvertently or intentionally  slandering 
some race or creed; furthermore, I shall 
not take this opportunity to announce to 
you dramatically that from this time and 
henceforth you shall be denied the great 
privilege of mailing to me each week your 
valueless publication. 

I am merely writing to ask you if you 
can furnish me with the Oct. 5 issue of 
your magazine. For some reason it did 
not reach me—no doubt due to miscar- 
riage of the mails. I have been a _ sub- 
scriber to Time for two years or more 
and do not like to miss even one issue. 

A. W. PRIEST 

Veedersburg, Ind. 


Anti-Lodge 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 2, you published 
an article, under the caption ‘“Posthu- 
mous,” on p. 11, col. 1. It refers to the 
late Senator Lodge’s book and his opinion 
of our late President. . ..I feel like every 
true lover of Woodrow Wilson should pro- 
test the publishing of such a _ book... . 
And I don’t hesitate to say that I don’t 
give a snap of my fingers for Mr. Lodge’s 
opinion of President Wilson. 

I know him (Wilson) to be the greatest, 
best and most unselfish man that ever 


lived. ... He never once gave a thought 
of himself all through his administra- 
tion. ... He was fighting for the honor 


of the American nation, for that was the 
first time in the history of our nation that 
the Senate had failed to uphold the 
honor... .« 

And that the Senate has done such a 
thing will ever be the blackest blot our 
great nation has ever known. And what 
is still a greater sin is that any man 
would try to hide and excuse his own 
mistakes by laying them at the door of 
another man. ... But both have gone be- 
fore a higher Judge than man and each 
will receive his just dues. And I am in 
hopes Mr. Lodge repented his harsh views 
before he was called to meet his God. 
For otherwise I fear that his chances of 
happiness will be very slim. For our 
Saviour condemns every strife, malice, back- 
biting, selfishness and all manner of evil. 
And our late President was as free from 
those vices as mortal man could be... - 
I know that his crown will be filled with 
stars ... His every thought was for his 
country and people and what did America 
give him in return for all his self sacri- 
fice? She turned on him and tried to rend 
him, even of his honor .. . through her 
hatred of the greatest man and President 


America ever knew. 
Miss EMMA BROWN 


Arlington, Tex. 
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( nly a Butterfly / 


Only a butterfly, her wings broken! A grisette the talk ee 
of Paris, who knew the height of wealth and the abyss of Point of oe these 


Fascinating Volumes by 
poverty; on whom men had once showered gold and jewels; 
once a peacock-queen whose gowns displayed unheard of HONORE DE 


splendor reigning over lavish orgies, but now a Magdalene BAI ZAC f 


purified, uplifted, and regenerated by a pure and honest love; 7 
the life of the fast set scorned and luxury surrendered for = |'" coLossus oF LITERATURE | 
joy of true happiness; then a misunderstanding, a heart 
broken by a single word, love -without hope and. then 
despair; months of hiding in a mean room up a slender stair- 
case of an infamous old house in the somber haunts of the 

unlawful; a brazier of burning charcoal, and the girl re- 
covering from an unsuccessful attempt at. suicide 
lies on the floor in a stupor, dazed but smiling. 
Trompe-la-Mort, the master criminal twice es- 
caped from the galleys and the terror of the Paris 

secret police, disguised as a priest, enters— 
and a story in these fascinating 
volumes begins. It is a 
strange story of one of the 
many mysterious 
undercurrents of life 
in Paris, but it 1s 
only one of over 
a score of infinite 
variety that are 
told in the famous 


Chranes De BE # Be axotenne 








3 vi] 


as 


SSE 


Cousin Betre T1v0 Volume, 
Pierre Grassou 
The Girl With the Golden Eyes 

Cousin Pons 

History OF THE THIRTEEN 
Ferragus, Chief of the Devorants 
La Duchesse de Langeais 


César BiroTTEAU 
Tue Civit SERvICcE 
Gauwdissan i 
A Prince of Bohemia 
SPLENDORS AND Miseries 
Two Volumes 


THe House of Nucincen 
The Secrets of La Princesse de 
Cadignan 
Sarrasine 
Facino, Cane 
* A Man of Busine 
The Involuntary Comedians 


Tre Petty Bourceots 
Two Volumes 





@ 4700 Entrancing Pages by 
The Master Novelsst of 
All Time 


Your set is far and away the best 
translauon there 1s of Balzac 
Georce W  VanDeERBILT 
(Alr Vanderditt bought four sets of thes edition 





The only version which contains all thatis in the onginal §=7%e Sun, VY For the First Time Completely Translated into Enghsh The only Enghsh tra tion that ss cc e The Bookman, . 

Tue Scenes of Parisian Lire introduce us to a bewildering world pulsating The great gemius shows us a true picture of the life of Fake. sohdlaiia ont 2, 
with hfe, that is at once a terror and a delight. In it the conflict for wealth and hiding nothing, setting forth all with minute and realistic fidelity to truth. No other 
power, the quest for love and the pursuit of pleasure, the triumphs and the defeats writer has sounded so profoundly the depths of the mysteries of human nature. He 
of life, and every aspect of yoy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are found. It 18 a world painted men and women as he found them and with a strength and fearlessness 
of poverty and luxury, of tragedy awful and terrific, of pathos affecting and pathetic unequalled by any other author He has been called the master of masters in the 
and of comedy vivacious and sparkling, a orld where we meet artists and apaches, analysis of life, the anatomist of passion, and the vivisector of the human heart. He 
scholars and rakes, butterflies and honest housewives, bourgeois and aristocrats, dares to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too terrible for Inerature to 
honest folk and declasses of all sorts, in happy homes and sinister places. touch, but he has done so as a serious observer of human society 


A monumental undertaking admirably executed 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia 

Balzac was more than moral He was religious 
The Methodist Review 


Balzac s breadth, depth, strength, and fearlessnes ae For the first time we really have Balzac in English. You have 

: M oe vs made a great contribution to Amenican literary scholarship 

: ha romplete, worthy of a great classic and styhs- , I 

A wanslation that 1s complete, w y of a great ¢ . a F W Hamitton,D D, President, Tufts College, Boston 
teally artistic The Churchman 


If, as you sit in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Panis better than any other who has ever hved, 
and could listen by the hour to his enchanting tales of the fascinating life there, you would, of course, do so. Many others have 





Well, do not think that this 1s a pleasure that 


’ s ‘ , 
only the rich may enjoy He 1s at your com- Pay for them ai the 
mand now, for you may have his wonderful 1é / nN "9 1a nttinc / a 24 O t 1é rate of a 
tales, printed from the same plates as the original “4 ‘ 4 J Jew cents a day 

Cc 


edition published at $165.00, for less than the cost 


of ordinary novels. Not to know Balzac’s novels is to confess oneself out of NO . 

touch with the world. Readers who take up one of his stones for the first time , Cf e 
are surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever Man () 7 O nN CW J 
read Do you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? J Atl: 


The most powerful novelist that ever These volumes, 8% x 8% x 1% inches, exquisitely illustrated by 
lived The New York Times talented French pamters, are artistically bound in black cloth 
Stands alone among his contemporaries full gilt stamping 10 per cent discount for cash 
















SED 2) Se 
RITTENHOUSE PRESS ¢.+ 18 Medals and Dip 


Rirtennoust Squart, Puiraverpnia, Pa 


The Tribune, New York 
Supreme novelist The Sun, New York 
One of the kings of thought 
The New York Herald 
The greatest name in this century's ht 
erature Encyclopedia Britannia 
The greatest novelist in the world 
International Encyclopaedia 
Text is perfect and its illustrations rep- 
resent the best in modern French art 
Will take its place as the standard 
edition of the great French novelist 
Evening Transcript, Boston 









You may send me for inspec thon, charges paid, the 11 -vol 
ume set of Scenes of Parisian Life by Honore de Balzac, 8 
bound in black cloth I will return the set in 5 days or send ff 
you &) a: a first payment and $2 a month for 9 months 
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James Montcomery Faas, the artist, has selected the 


THE SIMPLICITY OF GOOD TASTE 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists 
every Thursday evening at 9 o'clock 
(Eastern Standard Time) through 


pe those seeking unobtrusiveness 
in radio, we have designed the 
Atwater Kent Model 20 Compact. 


It is a set with the same parts 
as our famous Model 20—its perform- 
ance is the same—yet it occupies only 
half as much space. 


On an end table or a console, a 
taboret or any other small piece of 


furniture, it takes its place naturally 
without disturbing the scheme of 


Prices slightly bigher from the 
Rockies west, and in Canada 


MoD: t 10 (without tubes) — $80 


decoration. It is as unobtrusive as a 
well-trained servant. 

And its simplicity is the simplicity 
of efficient design as well as good taste. 

With the Model 20 Compact it is 
easy to get the smooth all-round per- 
formance you naturally expect from 
Atwater Kent Radio. 


RADIO SPEAKERS 
Priced from 
$12 to $28 


stations — 


weaF . New York 
wri. Philadelphia 
wyar. Providence 
wee! .. . Boston 


fodel 20 Compact for installation in his New York Studio, This set 1s pricéd at eighty dollars, 


wor... Buffalo 
wwy... Detroit 
weaeE . Pittsburgh 
woc . Davenport 


weco . Minneapolis-St. Paul 


wsal . Cincinnati 


Write for illustrated booklet telling 
the story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


4752 WissanicKonN AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


MoDEL 20— $80 
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November 16, 1925 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Major Georges Thenault, air at- 
taché of the French Embassy, pre- 
sented to his Excellency, President 
Coolidge, M. le Capitaine René 
Fonck, officially credited with hav- 
ing shot down 85 German airplanes 
during the War. 

@ Messrs. Andrew W. Mellon, 
Frank B. Kellogg and Herbert C. 
Hoover called at the White House 
to discuss with the President the 
progress of the Debt Funding ne- 
gotiations with the Italian Commis- 
sion. 

@ The President tendered a din- 
ner to the Italian Debt Commis- 
sion, which was attended by the en- 
tire Cabinet except the Postmaster 
General, the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of Labor, and like- 
wise by Senators Smoot, Borah and 


Swanson, and Representative Theo- 
dore E. Burton. 


( President Coolidge wrote to 
Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia: 
“After having considered the re- 
quest which you and Senator Pep- 
per laid before me for further ex- 
tension of the leave of Brigadier 
General Butler from his duties in 
the Marine Corps in order that he 
might continue to serve as head of 
the Police Department of the City 
of Philadelphia, I have come to the 
eonclusion that the request ought 
not to be granted. 

“Nearly a year ago I gave you 
my views very fully. I supposed 
that you and the people of Philadel- 
phia, in keeping General Butler, ac- 
cepted the conditions which I then 
made. 

“Of course, I have every wish 
to help you and to grant any re- 
quest Senator Pepper might make, 
and I have every sympathy with 
your wish to take all reasonable 
precautions to secure the enforce- 
ment of the law, but I am con- 
vinced that there are no new ele- 
ments which ought to cause me to 
recede from the position I took last 
year.” 

Said Brigadier General Butler in 
Philadelphia: “The President is the 
moss... . .” 

@ Callers on President Coolidge 
included: John Hays Hammond, 


Chairman of the now defunct U. S. 
Coal Commission, who said that 
the country would go through the 
winter without a serious coal short- 
age and that New England would 
learn to use cheaper substitutes for 
hard coal; J. Hamilton Lewis, for- 
mer “dude” Senator from Illinois, 
who found the President not at 
home, and told reporters that the 
fight for the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1928 would be _ between 
Messrs. Hoover and Dawes; Senator 
Borah, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, who 
called by invitation to discuss the 
funding of the Italian Debt (see 
CABINET) ; Commander John R. Me- 
Quigg of the American Legion to 
tell the President what legislation 
the Legion desires; Miss Glenna 
Collett, woman golf champion, to 
pay her respects. 

G The President let it be known 
that he was trying to prevail upon 
his father to spend the winter at 
the White House to get out of the 
chilly drafts in the Vermont hills; 
furthermore that his father likes 
to have his name, John C. Coolidge, 
spelled with the middle “C”, to dis- 
tinguish him from the President’s 


son John. 
@ Speaker Nicholas Longworth 


called on Mr. Coolidge to discuss 
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the President’s forthcoming mes- 
sage to Congress. Afterwards the 
President let it be known that he 
would soon begin writing his 
message. 

@ Two decisions were announced 
from the White House: 1) That the 
special Agricultural Commission, 
appointed by the President a year 
ago to determine what agriculture 
needs from the Government and 
whose report was largely ignored 
by Congress, on its own recommen- 
dation would not be reconvened; 
2) That no disciplinary action 
would be taken against Immigra- 
tion Commissioner H. H. Curran, 
who two months ago attacked the 
new system of examining immi- 
grants abroad rather than at Ellis 
Island. (This system, tried ont in 
England and Ireland, is apparently 
pleasing to foreign countries. Bel- 
gium, Germany, Holland, Sweden 
and Denmark have asked to have it 
extended to them.) 


@ Mrs. Coolidge as the guest of 
Mrs. Jardine attended the advance 
showing of the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s annual Chrysanthemum 
Show; she received at the White 
House Donna Antoinette de Mar- 
tino, wife of the Italian Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., Countess Volpi, 
and Henry P. Fletcher, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Italy; Joe Nevin, 
“typical boy,” called on Mrs. Cocl- 
idge and told her of plans for 
model boys’ clubs; she _ received 
some 500 Vassar alumnae meeting 
at Washington. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge attended 
a luncheon given by the Girl Scouts 
at “Little House,” scout headquar- 
ters in Washington. The piéce de 
résistance was a Vermont turkey, 
raised, transported, cooked and 
served by Leona Baldwin, 13, scout 
of Montpelier, Vt., who afterwards 
wept in excitement. 

@ For the week-end party aboard 
the Mayflower, Mr. and Mrs. Cool- 
idge took Count and Countess Asaka 
(Japanese nobility incognito), Am- 
bassador and Mme. Tsuneo Matsu- 
daira, Secretary and Mrs. Kellogg, 
and Mr. Charles MacVeagh, down 
the Potomac to Mount Vernon. 

C= The President issued his annual 
call to all good people to enroll in 
and contribute to that movement 
which has “marched unflinchingly 
onward to’ succor humanity”—the 
American Red Cross. 








CABINET 
The Quiet Fellow 


The newspaper correspondents 
did not fight last week, nor the 
photographers jostle one another 
for places, as they did at the 
opening of the President’s Air 
Inquiry Board and other “feature” 
conferences. The Fourth National 
Radio Conference opened with very 
little splurge. There were not 
even any political controversies to 
be touched on. The Radio Con- 
ference had a little business to 
do. That was all. 

The whole Government has a 
little business to do. But somehow 
it gets mixed up in politics, and 
then there is a fight and there are 
sensations, and frequently both of 
these lead to blunders. Perhaps 
the whole business of government 
could be efficiently carried on 
according to the formula of “doing 
a little business” quietly, but that 
is not how it commonly is under 
our system of government. 

But the Radio Conference was 
not without problems to _ the 
solution of which different mem- 
bers were attached. Foremost 
among these was the question of 
broadcasting stations, for the 
practical wave lengths to be used 
in broadcasting are limited and 
stations cannot be placed close 
together without interference. 
Already the stations are crowding 
one another, and the Department 
of Commerce has applications for 
120 new stations. There are other 
similar problems, but this is the 
chief one. 

So Herbert Hoover, the quiet, 
plump little Secretary of Com- 
merce, got the Fourth National 
Radio Conference together, as he 
‘did the previous ones. Hitherto 
the radio industry has kept rather 
well out of politics and away from 
legislative regulation. It has done 
so because of the success of the 
previous conferences in_ settling 
their problems. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover has been largely respons- 
ible for that. 

It is amazing the number of 
pies in which he has his fingers. 
There are those who say _ he 
practically represents the brains of 
the Administration, although he 
and the other junior member, the 
Secretary of Labor, sit at the foot 
of the Cabinet table. There is no 
question of the multiplicity of his 
problems, not only of industry 
(standardization, etc.) and of trade 
(establishing connections abroad, 
ete.), which fall within his own 
Department, but in other Depart- 
ments as well. Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge both have leaned 
upon him in solving some of their 
most onerous problems. He is 
ealled upon in labor troubles (in 
coal mining, etc.), in the settle- 
ment of War Debts (he is one of 
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the Debt Funding Commission); he 
is Chairman of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Commission; he is an 
expert on economic conditions in 
Europe and the Orient. The 
Bureau of Mines and the Patent 
Office were recently transferred to 
his control. He will probably 
have a controlling voice’ in 
Government policy towards com- 
mercial aviation. Last week a 
civil committee, appointed by him 
without anyone’s urging and long 
before Colonel Mitchell stirred up 
the President’s Air Craft Inquiry 
Board, reported on commercial 


aviation, recommending govern- 
ment encouragement but no 
subsidies. 


These are some of the reasons 
why it has been said, “There is 
more Hoover in the Administration 
than any other one person.” 

He has been offered two Cabinet 
posts besides his own at times 
when the posts were problems for 
the President: Mr. Harding offered 
him the Interior portfolio when 
Mr. Fall retired, and President 
Coolidge offered him the Secretar- 
iat of Agriculture after Mr. 
Wallace’s death. He refused both 
jobs. But his policy in regard to 
agriculture won with the President, 
and Secretary Jardine, a man of 
the Hoover school of thought, was 
appointed at his suggestion. 

He is a very good business man 
and that is why he is a _ poor 
politician. He gets into the papers 
with his economic pronouncements, 
but he has no small talk. Anecdote 
finds him very stony soil in which 
to take root; he has none of the 
blandishments nor much of that 
kind of acumen: necessary _ to 
politicians. Many men think that 
he threw away the best kind of 
chance for the Presidency in 1920. 

But he sticks to his job a good 
deal more than eight hours a day, 
and he masters his facts and has 
the confidence of business men. He 
has made a real job out of the 
Secretariat of Commerce, and 
because of that he can handle such 
a problem as the radio industry, 
sprung in five years from sales 
totaling $1,000,000 to sales of over 
$400,000,000, and get results 
without fuss and with very little 
legislation. 


Italian Debt 


The Italian Debt Mission, headed 
by Count Volpi, last week got down 
to business with the American Debt 
Commission, headed by Secretary 
Mellon. Observers remarked that 
the Italians appear to be a new 
kind of debtor—different at least 
from the other major debtors who 
have come to Washington to ar- 


range their debts: 

The British came like one banker 
coming to meet another. There 
was very little question of capacity 
to pay. The British were too 
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proud to admit that they might be 
unable to pay any debt they had 
contracted. The negotiations - were 
chiefly a matter of arranging suit- 
able terms. The Belgians came, 
poor and little, but proud. They 
were faced by a creditor who ac- 
knowledged that there were moral 
reasons for mitigating the debt. 
Arrangements were worked out on 
this basis. The French came ex- 
claiming “We are poor! Oh, so 
poor, hélas!” and were intent on 
driving a bargain on _ semi-bank- 
ruptcy terms. They met a bar- 
gaining creditor and went home 
without result. But the Italians 
came and laid their cards on the 
table—or at least gave that im- 
pression. They said, “We are hard 
up. Here’s an exact statement of 
our financial position. Let’s work 
out a practical agreement for pay- 
ing.” 

The Debt. The Italian debt to 
the U. S. with accrued interest 
amounts in round figures to $2, 
138,000,000. If they were to fund 
this on a 62 year basis according 
to the “standard” terms of the 
U. S.-British agreement, the an- 
nual payments would be about $70,- 
000,000. 

Intentions. At the opening of 
the negotiations Mr. Mellon said 
to Count Volpi: “In negotiating 
with you a settlement of the debt, 
this Commission will apply the 
principle of Italy’s capacity to pay 
and will give due weight to the 
special conditions existing in your 
situation. We shall, I am sure, 
come to terms which will be with- 
in Italy’s power to fulfill without 
undue pressure upon her or her 
people, and which will also recog- 
nize the sacrifices made by the 
American taxpayer in the advances 
to our Treasury.” 

To this Count Volpi replied: “Up- 
on starting the present negotia- 
tions, Italy accepts the principle 
laid down by the American Debt 
Commission that each debtor na- 
tion shall be considered indepen- 
dently and shall repay its debt 
within its particular capacity to 


ay. 

_“In determining capacity of a na- 

tion, the report of the Dawes Com- 
mission has shown that there are 
two principal elements: 1) the ca- 
pacity to collect in a country from 
its people the necessary money, 
and 2) the transfer of the money 
so collected in the national cur- 
rency to the creditor country in the 
currency of the latter.” 

From the general attitude of the 
Italian Commission observers were 
inclined to feel that there would be 
a settlement; in fact it was guessed 
that Mussolini’s instructions to the 
Commission were: “Tell the truth 
and take the best terms that Amer- 
ican goodwill will grant.” 

Capacity to Pay. In preliminary 
negotiations concluded with the 
Italian Ambassador and Signor Al- 
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berti last summer, the American 
Debt Commission asked for a state- 
ment of Italy’s capacity to pay. 
This was presented by the pres- 
ent Commission in the form of “24 
monographs,” collections of statis- 
tics bearing on the point. The 
Treasury had of course had its 
own experts prepare similar sta- 
tistics. Mark Sullivan, one of the 
ablest and most reliable of the 
Washington correspondents, was 
last week responsible for the as- 
sertion that the Italian estimates 
of their capacity to pay were 
slightly greater than the American 
estimates—an earnest of good faith 
on the part of the Italians calcu- 
lated to put them in good favor 
with the American Commission. 

Capacity to Transfer. One point 
the Italians brought up was that 
part of the capacity to pay in- 
cluded the capacity to transfer. It 
is all very well for Italy to collect 
money from her own people to pay 
her debts, but how is that money 
to be transferred across the ocean? 
Italy has no gold to speak of that 
she might send. Obviously the pay- 
ment must be made in goods. But 
Italy has been importing more than 
she has exported. Last year her 
imports were about 50% greater 
than her exports, and considering 
only U. S.—Italian trade, Italian 
imports were nearly 300% greater 
than exports. Italy’s principal ex- 
ports to the U. S. have been citrus 
fruits, olive oil, wine, etc. Wine 
was: struck off the list by prohibi- 
tion. The citrus fruit export has 
been cut in half by the high tariff. 
What is more, remittances from 
Italian immigrants in the U. S. 
have been greatly reduced by the 
immigration restrictions which pre- 
vent Italy from exporting labor to 
us. Our debt commission cannot 
alter prohibition, tariff or immigra- 
tion laws. The problem of trans- 
fer in Italy’s case is knotty. 

Progress of Negotiations. The 
Italians did not begin by.. laying 
down an offer. They laid down the 
facts and then the two commissions 
formed two sub-committees to con- 
sider 1) capacity to pay and 2) 
capacity to transfer. The problems 
were thrashed out jointly with the 
expectation that suitable terms 
would develop from the joint labor. 
An interesting feature of the meet- 
ings is that Count Volpi knows no 
English and is obliged to rely on 
an interpreter. 

Publicity. A special arrangement 
was made in order to prevent such 
misunderstandings as took place 
when the French Debt Mission was 
here. The only information given 
out concerning actual developments 
was in the form of a.joint bulletin 
issued by both commissions. 


TAXATION 


First Fruits 


After several weeks of effort the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House put together last week its 
first definite proposals for the tax 


CONGRESSMAN GARNER 
He got what he wanted 


reduction bill that is to be. As was 
to be expected the plan was a com- 
promise. 

The Tentative Plan: 

1) Total tax reduction $300,000,- 
000 (Mr. Mellon asked $250,000,000 
to $300,000,000). 

2) Surtaxes running up to a 
maximum of 20% at $100,000 and 
more (the present maximum surtax 
is 40% at $150,000 and more.) 

3) Normal taxes of 1%% on the 
first $4,000, 8% on the -next $4,000 
and 5% thereafter. (The Treasury 
proposed several different schedules 
of normal taxes very close to this; 
the present normal tax is graded 
2%, 4% and 6% on the same 
amounts.) 

4) Personal exemptions for sin- 
gle persons, $1,500; for heads of 
families, $3,500, with $400 addi- 
tional for each dependent, the defini- 
tion of dependents being extended 
to include children from 18 to 21 
years attending school. (The Treas- 
ury favored the present exemptions: 
$1,000, $2,500 and $400.)* 


5) Earned income deductions of 
~ *The comparative tax for a married 
man without dependents (other than a 
wife) is shown by this table: 

NET PRESENT ‘TREASURY COMMITTEE 
INCOME TAX RECOMMENDATION RATE 
$ 3,000 $ 7.50 $ 5.00 $ 0.00 

3,500 15.00 10.00 0.00 

4,000 22.50 15.00 5.63 

5,000 37.50 25.00 

6,000 57.50 40.00 

7,000 87.50 65.00 

127.50 95.00 
167.50 
207.50 


125.00 
155.00 


25% of the tax are to be allowéd. 
All income under $5,000 is to be 
considered “earned.” Income from 
$5,000 to $20,000 may be classed 
as earned if really earned. Noth- 
ing over $20,000 may be classed as 
earned. (Secretary Mellon urged 
abolition of the earned income de- 
duction. He contended that many 
taxpayers had actually less than 
$5,000 of earned income, and many 
had more than $10,000, and further 
that it was very hard to determine 
what income was earned. The pres- 
ent law classifies all income up to 
$5,000 as earned, but nothing over 
$10,000 as earned). 


6) Estate taxes are to be gradu- 
ated to a maximum of 20% on 
$10,000,000 and more, with credit 
up to 80% on state inheritance 
taxes paid. (The Treasury favored 
reduction and eventual abolition 
of estate taxes. The present maxi- 
mum tax is 40%.) 


7) Gift taxes would be abolished, 
but all gifts made within two years 
of death would be classed as part 
of the estate for tax purposes. (The 
Treasury wished gift taxes abol- 
ished. The present maximum gift 
tax is 40%.) 

8) Publication of the amount of 
tax paid by individuals would be 
once more forbidden. (The Treas- 
ury advocated repeal of the pub- 
licity clause.) 

9) The corporation income tax of 
12%% and the corporate stock tax 
of $1 per $1,000 will be retained. 

The Significance. The Ways and 
Means Committee, having decided 
that total tax reduction shall be 
$300,000,000, has also decided on 
cuts in surtaxes and normal taxes 
and increases in personal exemp- 
tions, which it is estimated will 
reduce revenue about $200,000,000. 
This reduction leaves a balance of 
$100,000,000 to be applied for re- 
ducing all other taxes, and this is 
not enough for a great deal of 
other reduction. It is not enough, 
for example, to allow the removal 
of taxes on automobiles. On the 
other hand, many observers expect 
the Committee to plan reductions 
which actually go beyond the $300,- 
000,000 mark which it has agreed 
to. But Chairman Green expressed 
hope that the committee would be 
able to present a non-partisan tax 
bill that would have the support of 
Democrats as well as Republicans. 

The Treasury had figured on re- 
ducing income and surtaxes only 
about 140 millions instead of 200 
millions, leaving a considerable 
margin for other tax reduction. 

The Exemption Question. The in- 
crease in exemptions is a victory 
for the Democrats, led by Repre- 
sentative John N. Garner of Texas. 
The Treasury has contended all 
along that it was bad policy to in- 
crease exemptions, that every one 
should have a stake in the Govern- 
ment; the Democrats, and with 
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them Republicans such as Senator 
Couzens, held that the tax on small 
incomes is costly—too costly—to 
collect for the amount of income de- 
rived. So Mr. Mellon was asked 
what it cost to collect various 
taxes. He produced the follow- 
ing table (for 1924-5): 


Tax REvENUVE Cost PER $100 
(in millions) 
Income $1,767 $1.65 
Estate and Gift 109 1.79 
Liquor 28 3.52 
Tobacco 345 Al 
Sales 180 -86 
Capital Stock 90 -80 
Miscellaneous 50 2.37 
Average 1.44 


He estimated that if the personal 
exemption were raised to $5,000 
(as had been proposed by several 
Democrats), the loss of revenue 
would be $167,000,000 and the de- 
crease of cost in collection not more 
than $5,000,000. 


Mr. Garner of Texas could not 
see the Treasury contention. Said 
he tersely: 

“There are four million taxpay- 
ers and if you divide these into 
$29,000,000,* we must deduce that 


it costs about $7.30 to collect each © 


tax paid. 


“Certainly the lowest one million 
of the four million taxpayers do not 
pay more than $7.30. If this is 
true, the tax cost equals the tax 
derived. Even if these one million 
pay an average of $14, on the as- 
sumption of the Treasury figures it 
would cost about half that sum in 
each instance to collect the tax. 


“Mr. Mellon has furnished three 
pages of argument :and one page 
of near facts. He supplies the ar- 
gument because he knows his posi- 
tion is untenable, and fails to supply 
the figures for the same reason.” 


In the “three pages of argu- 
ment” referred to by Mr. Garner, 
Mr. Mellon explained that it was 
not fair to estimate the cost of col- 
lecting small taxes by dividing the 
total cost by the number of tax- 
payers, that the small returns were 
all audited in the field by the reg- 
ular forces retained there, that an 
auditor could audit as many as 300 
small tax returns in a day where- 
as he might take weeks on a large 
return—in short, that the small 
taxes were a form of by-product, 
cheap enough to collect if the larg- 
er taxes were to be collected any- 
how. 

According to Mr. Garner’s esti- 
mate, the cost of collecting $100 
in small taxes is $50; according to 
Mr. Mellon’s estimate, it is $3 
(much less but still above the aver- 
age cost of collection). 


*The figure furnished by the Treasury as 





the cost of collecting all income taxes in 
1924-5. 
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PROHIBITION 
At Chicago 


Nowadays the country is facing 
the “enforcement crisis” and last 
week the Anti-Saloon League meet- 
ing in Chicago called its biennial 
convention by that name. It was 





N. E. A. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ANTI- 
SALOON LEAGUE 


“It should stir every drop of blood 
in the veins of every patriot” 


a great meeting. To it came 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Presi- 
dent of the League; Francis Scott 
McBride, General Superintendent; 
Wayne B. Wheeler, its Washington 
representative; William H. Ander- 
son, former superintendent of the 
New York State branch; Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Lincoln 
C. Andrews (in charge of Prohibi- 
tion); Andrew Volstead, onetime 
Congressman; Roy Asa _ Haynes, 
Prohibition Commissary; Senator 
Sheppard of Texas, who introduced 
the 18th Amendment in _ the 
Senate. 

Are there any other names to 
match them on the rolls of Pro- 
hibition? All of these save William 
H. Anderson spoke. He was there 
as a delegate and as correspondent 
for The Fellowship Forum, a 
“Protestant paper” published at 
Washington (and favorable to the 
Ku Klux Klan). 

President-Bishop Nicholson ex- 
claimed: 

“We are now in the greatest 
struggle since the Civil War for 
the effectuation of democracy. 

“We have gone beyond the ques- 
tion as to what we think about 


| the liquor traffic or about Pro- 





hibition. We are face to face 
with the problem as to whether, 
when, through the proper use of 
all the legislative processes known 
to our republic, we have achieved 
a signal victory over a great evil, 
we are to be deterred from the 
enjoyment of that victory by an 
unscrupulous minority whose one 
slogan is ‘You can’t’ enforce 
that law.’ 

“Tt should stir every drop of 
blood in the veins of every 
patriot.” 

Said Superintendent McBride: 

“The world’s stadium is crowded. 
The eyes of the world are looking 
on. The victory will be _ for 
humanity. But this is not a 
game. It is a fight. It is a war— 
war to the hilt. 

“Comrades, gird your swords 
tonight, 

“For the battle is with dawn! 
“Oh, the clash of shields together, 
“With the triumph coming on! 

“Greet the foe, 
“And lay him low, - 
“When strong men fight together. 

“IT hope and believe that the 
Prohibition movement has resulted 
in great good, notwithstanding the 
disregard for law so flagrant in 
certain localities where temptations 
for making money by violating the 
law are more difficult to 
overcome.” 

Andrew Volstead declared that, 
although it is not generally known, 
there is a penalty of 90 days in 
jail for buying illicit liquor, and 
two years for a second offense: 

“It would have a salutary effect 
to prosecute some of these pur- 
chasers so that the country might 
know some of the so-called ‘good 
people’ are simply in the bootleg 
class,” he said. “This provision is 
contained in Section 29 of Title 2 
of the Prohibition Act. 

“It is idle to attempt to restrain 
simply by imposing a fine. That 
is nothing but a license, and the 
judge who imposes it is little 
better than the bootlegger.” 

A memorial service was held for 
William Jennings Bryan, and one 
of his addresses was heard by 
phonograph. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Court Martial 


Last week the Court Martial 
(TIME, Nov. 2, 9) trying Colonel 
William Mitchell for contempt of 
his superiors calculated to destroy 
discipline, got almost nowhere. 
Colonel Mitchell’s counsel asked 
for 70 odd witnesses. According 
to Army rules both prosecution 
and defense have the privilege of 
examining witnesses before they 
take the stand. That took some 
time, and the Court was obliged to 
recess for several days. 

Colonel Blanton Winship, the 
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polished law officer, of the Court, 
of course accepted the delay with 
equanimity. James  O’Donnell 
Bennett, correspondent, printed 
an able pen sketch of Colonel 


BLANTON WINSHIP 


“The politest man in the Army of 
the United States” 


Winship: “He is the embodiment 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s definition of 
a gentleman. But Blanton 
Winship of Georgia is not only 
the politest man in the Army of 
the United States. He is more 
than manners. He is a_ gifted 
lawyer and a fine soldier. He is 
an exceptional horseman and 
always has owned good horses.” 

But if Colonel Winship could 
bear delay with equanimity, Major 
General Robert Lee Howze, presi- 
dent of the Court could not. He 
is a disciplinarian of the first 
water. Way back in ’91 he got 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for licking a crowd of Sioux in 
South Dakota. This week he pro- 
ceeded to rake the counsel over the 
coals. The Trial Judge Advocates 
explained that they had not known 
until the day before what witnesses 
the defense wished to call. ‘ 

“Your statement is an admission 
of your fault,” snapped General 
Howze. He granted a_ delay 
saying: 

“Now, I desire counsel for both 
sides to get together this morning, 
right now, and arrive at an agree- 
ment of some sort or other which 
will, when the Court reconvenes, 
permit this case to proceed as 
speedily as possible to a conclusion. 
Locate these witnesses and begin 
today to do it. Use the telegraph, 
the radio or the cable, but get 
them, and if what they know is 
admissible, prepare them for the 
witness chair.” 


WOMEN 
Wit 

Women are often amusing con- 
versationalists, particularly when 
stimulated by a masculine audience 
or by the fact that they are wear- 
ing new hats. But if the badinage 
across a tea-table were carried on 
in black and white; if ivory tablets 
were provided for the composition 
of mots in pencil, would the writ- 
ten small-talk charm? Would it 
scintillate and glitter? No, thought 
the editors of the Harvard Crimson 
(undergraduate daily). To test the 
well-known fact that a woman’s 
wit is quenched by the sight of a 
sheet of paper like a candle by a 
wet snuffer, they last week invited 
the girls of Radcliffe College to 
contribute to their humorous col- 
umn, The Crime. 

Now the girls of Radcliffe had 
recently been slurred by the Lam- 
poon (Harvard funny paper). 
Editors of the Crimson were in 
high hopes that a feminine sparkle 
or two would find its way into 
Crime to justify Radcliffe, give the 
lie to the leering Lampoon. 

Missives on colored paper, dis- 
persing scents from Houbigant and 
Liggett & Meyers, began to arrive 
in the office of the Crimson. What 
was the satisfaction of the editors 
to discover that they were witty! 

Not, to be sure, anything that 

called for an immediate copyright. 
But still, The Crime is never very 
funny, and the editors could not 
be blind to the fact that the Rad- 
cliffe contributions were well above 
their usual standard. A mot, for 
instance: 
We would say that there are one 
or two things in particular that 
a Harvard man cannot pass grace- 
fully. 

1—A football. 

2—A bargain counter. 

8—Out. ; 

There were other examples of 
collegiate waggery, astounding when 
one considered that they were the 
product of the feminine intellect. 
Radcliffe had turned the trick. 
Collegiate fops who declared that 
there have been no witty women 
since the 18th Century were 
laughed to scorn. The Lampoon 
was worsted. For a day jubilation 
pranced in the Crimson editorial 
rooms—and then, on a plain type- 
written sheet, came the cruel, the 
incredible dénouement.... 

It was a letter from the President 
of the Lampoon. It benignly 
informed the editors of the Crimson 
that the female digs at Harvard, 
the womanly brilliance which glit- 
tered in The Crime, had been con- 
tributed by the editors of the 
Lampoon—males, all. 


Alderwoman 


Manhattan last week celebrated 
by electing to its city council, its 


first alderwoman. She is not the 
widow of a politician. Instead she 
is a local political leader, the wite 
of a financier, the mother of five 
children, and a_ society woman. 


© International 


Mrs. RUTH PRATT 
Others marvel 


Her husband is John T. Pratt, 
Amherst ’96, son of Charles Pratt 
who was one of the Standard Oil 
men; he is a lawyer, the director 
of a few railroads, and rates him- 
self as a financier. 

For two years Mrs. Ruth Pratt 
has been associate Republican lead- 
er of her District, the 15th. It is 
normally Republican. She ran 
against James A. O’Gorman Jr., 
son of the late Senator from New 
York. They did not sling any mud 
at each other. The Republican 
slogan was “Put Our Ruth Over.” 
She lived in her house on 61st 
Street, just off Fifth Avenue, but 
she went all the way over to the 
little shops on Third Avenue can- 
vassing for votes. Her son came 
down from Harvard to cast his 
first vote for her. And she got 
10,000 out of about 17,000 votes, 
running 700 votes ahead of her 
ticket. 

Said The Club Fellow*: “Ruth 
Pratt is a wonder! Other mothers 
of growing sons and daughters mar- 
vel at her energy. Fancy a wo- 
man running for Alderman of the 
15th District and between runs 
preparing for the début of a daugh- 
ter! Yet the dance at which Sally 
Pratt will make her bow to 
society on December the Thirteenth 
will be as spiffy as the party given 
for any other girl launched during 
the holidays.” 


*Imitation of Town Topica. 











SHIPPING 


Legion 

One week in 1927, a great num- 
ber of Americans will take ship 
for France, and their name will 
be Legion—American Legionnaires, 
15,000 to 50,000 strong, it is ex- 


pected. The destination will be 
Paris for the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the U. S. 
encrance into the war. 


In 1927 there will not—or should 
not be—submarines lying in wait 
to make the passage difficult as 
it was in 1917, but there will be 
other shipping problems. Already 
a committee has been at work 
making preparations for the pil- 
grimage. At first they approached 
the United States Lines, but found 
that they could not accommodate 
the entire sailing in such a brief 
space of time as was necessary 
according to the Legion’s plans. So 
the committee approached English 
and French lines as well. Last 
week it was announced that the 
committee had made a number of 
agreements calling for: 1) reduced 
rates; 2) no ship to be filled to 
more than three quarters its ca- 
pacity; 3) no class barriers on the 


ships used. 
It was reported that there was 


some difficulty in getting the 
United States Lines to agree to 
these terms, but that an agreement 
was finally made that the United 
States Lines should carry 4,500 of 
the legionnaires on the President 
Harding, President Roosevelt, Re- 
public and America. Any number 
over that will have to travel on 
foreign ships, on which liquor is 


sold. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Accident 


Diplomats are diplomats, and 
their persons are sacred and there 
must be reparations if they are of- 
fended. There have been cases in 
this country where one of them, 
upon being arrested and fined 
for speeding, has objected to the 
State Department and received an 
apology and a refund of the fine. 
But Governor Albert C. Ritchie of 
Maryland is a stern man. In Bal- 
timore the car of Count Gian Fran- 
co Della Porta, attaché of the Ital- 
ian Embassy, ran into the automo- 
bile of a citizen, one Marks. A 
policeman came up. The Count paid 
Mr. Marks $30 and departed. Then 
he entered a protest to the- State 
Department—asked an apology and 
his money back, asserting that it 
had been extorted. Mr. Kellogg 
wrote to Mr. Ritchie and Mr. 
Ritchie wrote back, saying that the 
State police officer had been tact- 
ful and merely acted as an arbiter 
in the settlement of damages. 


TIME 


National Affairs—tContinued] 


Maryland would not apologize, Gov- 
ernor Ritchie continued: 

“T have, of course, every desire 
to conform completely to diplomatic 
usage, and if you advise me that 





GOVERNOR RITCHIE 
Stern 


diplomatic usage in a case of this 
kind requires me to accept Count 
Porta’s version of the occurrence, 
notwithstanding the statement to 
the contrary of the State police 
officer and three reliable witnesses, 
then I shall be very glad to con- 
sider again the question of return- 
ing to Count Porta the $30. These 
witnesses say he paid by way of 
compensation for the damage he 
did.” 


Elections 

The November elections in an 
off year are seldom a matter of 
excitement, and 1925 is decidedly 
an off year between the Presidential 
year of ’24 and the Congressional 
year of ’26. 

There were no Senate seats to 
be filled; only here and there was 
a Representative elected to fill a 
vacancy in the House. Just one 
Governor was to be chosen where 
there was any possible doubt of 
the outcome of the election. Most 
of the interest centered on the 
mayoralty fights in Boston, Detroit, 
New York City, Louisville, Kansas 
City, Indianapolis. 

Governorships. In New Jersey 
a Dry Republican, State Senator 
Arthur Whitney, was defeated by 
A. Harry Moore, a Wet and a Dem- 
ocrat. Score 470,000 to 430,000. 
None the less the Republicans won 
47 of the 59 seats in the State As- 
sembly, 18 of the 21 seats in the 
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Senate, and elected a Congress- 
man to a vacancy. 


In Virginia, Democrat Harry F. 
Byrd walked into the Governorship 
by a substantial margin. 


Mayoralties. The victors by 
parties in some of the chief cities 
which had mayoralty contests were 
as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.* 
Evansville, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Kansas City, Mo.* 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y.* 
Detroit, Mich.* 
New Haven, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


In New York City State Sena- 
tor James J. Walker, Democrat, 
defeated Republican Frank OD. 
Waterman (fountain pens) 748,000 
to 346,000, with a Socialist candi- 
date trailing with 39,000. Incident- 
ally the Tammany boss, Olvany, 
and the Republican boss, Koenig, 
both saw their home districts go 
to the opposite party. Democrats 
patted Governor Al Smith on the 
back and gave him credit for the 


Democratic victory in the city. 


In Boston for the first time in 
18 years a Republican, Malcolm E. 
Nichols, was elected Mayor. There 
were ten candidates in the field 
(three Republicans and seven Dem- 
ocrats), and Mr. Nichols led a 
straggling field, with four Demo- 
crats in close order behind him. 

In Louisville, shortly before the 
election it was discovered that the 
Democratic candidate was a Klans- 
man. He resigned and another 
candidate was put up, but Arthur 
A. Will, Republican candidate, was 
elected. A Democrat was elected 
to a vacant seat in Congress. 
Three men were killed in gun fights 
in the mountains. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Civic Names 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
announced last week that American 
cities are changing their names 
more rapidly than of yore, 63 
changes having been made in 1920- 
1925, as compared with 138 changes 
in 1915-1920. None the less there 
are still duplicate names: 31 Frank- 
lins, 27 Madisons, 25 Clevelands, 
24 Monroes, 23 Wilsons, 18 Paris’, 
18 Genevas, 17 Berlins, 15 Adams’, 
13 Roosevelts, 12 Tafts, 12 Moscows, 
11 Londons, 6 Pekins, 5 Hardings, 
2 Brussels’. 


*Very close. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Great Houses 


One morning last week Albert, 
Duke of York, hunting with his 
brother Edward, Prince of Wales, 
spurred like a true royal Briton 
after the ruddy wisps of a _ be- 
draggled fox-brush. 

Meanwhile the Duchess* of York, 
busying herself less royally, set 
about to direct a score of thick- 
sinewed titans who swarmed into 
White Lodge, the pleasant ducal 
residence at Richmond Park. Under 
her watchful eye the defter titans 
packed costly gold and silver plate, 
shifted it into panting moving vans 
already piled with trunks and boxes 
and chugged away. 

The Duchess in her sleek, silent 
motor sped ahead of them to Cur- 
zon House, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 
As the brawny packers unpacked, 
she gazed approvingly about her 
at the comfortable Georgian spaci- 
ousness of her new winter home. 
Court gossips have it that she and 
the Duke found the suite of apart- 
ments at their disposal in Buck- 
ingham Palace “a bit awkward for 
entertaining” and White Lodge, 
“too far out of town.” Curzon 
House is at the very focus of 


THE DUCHESS OF YORK 
From White Lodge to Mayfair 


London’s fashionable West End, 
and moreover near Chesterfield 
House, the town residence of Prin- 

*Before her marriage, Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon, third daughter of the Scottish 
Earl of Strathmore. In 1921 the Duke of 
York and Princess Mary were entertained 
at Glamis Castle, the ancestral seat of the 
Strathmores. Britishers say that the Duke 
thrice proposed before she accepted him. 


hey were married, as everyone knows, in 
April, 1923. 





cess Mary and Viscount Lascelles. 
Chirped irrepressibles: “If the 
Prince of Wales would only marry 
and move out of St. James’s Pal- 
ace, the Duke of York might have 
that!” Croaked others, “The Queen 
Mother will be 81 in December. 
Marlborough House* and Sandring- 
ham Hall may soon be vacant.” 


Cast-Iron Houses 


An advertising leaflet recently 
issued by a century-old British 
jron works said: 

“We will cast you an iron house, 
with a cast-iron bathtub’ upstairs 
and a cast-iron stove in the kitchen. 
Within 50 miles of our works, we 
will erect the whole eleven tons of 
iron for you at a cost of only £425 
($2,125). You will find the rooms 
nine feet high, with the living 
room, kitchen, larder and coal room 
on the first floor, and three bed- 
rooms and a bath on the second. 
Fireplaces and a hot-water heat- 
ing system are provided. Many of 
our cast-iron tanks are still in 
use, unpainted, after 100 years in 
the open. May we solicit your or- 
der? During a single afternoon 
over 800 persons visited the pair of 
houses which we have recently com- 
pleted near Sheffield. Already or- 
ders have been placed with us for 
additional houses to a value exceed- 
ing £150,000 ($750,000).” 

Thus a venture under develop- 
ment since 1912 apparently signal- 
ized its successful consummation. 
Cables report that the “iron house” 
has been definitely launched in 
Britain. The new structures are 
made of large cast plates bolted 
together and a thin outer coating 
of cement is applied for “effect” 
and protection. Bright red tiled 
roofs and porches of the same 
color are said to have appealed 
greatly to the mine laborers for 
whom the houses have been especi- 
ally designed. Before drawing up 
the architectural plans, the miners 
were canvassed thoroughly to de- 
termine what “features” they de- 
sired. Replied a large majority 
of the future grimy tenants:. “We 
want a bathtub on the second floor, 
and plenty of cupboards.” 


Cables report that, with the re- 
opening of several large _ iron 
foundries in South Wales, the little 
town of Tadley-God-Help-Us} has 
sprung into renewed life. 

*Queen Alexandra retains this ‘dower 
house,” in which she and King Edward 
spent the first years of their married life. 
For many months she has lived in retire- 
ment at Sandringham, where her daughter 
Queen Maud of Norway paid her a long 
visit last winter. 


+The origin of the name is unknown. 
Traditionally it dates from “a period of de- 
spair’’ whose very cause is forgotten, 
during which the inhabitants changed the 
name of their hamlet to a prayer for its 
deliverance. 


N.°E. A. 
McNEILL, M. P. 


“Book flung across House of 
Commons” 


Wild Irish 


“Book Flung across House of 
Commons!”, “Wild Ulsterite At- 
tacks Winston Churchill!” Such 
were the sensational headlines in 
which Mr. Ronald McNeill, an 
Irish-Barrister-M.P., achieved notor- 
iety in 1914. Differing with the 
genial “Winnie” Churchill over the 
momentous Ulster border question, 
he threw a book at him—a smail 
one. Recent events caused the in- 
cident to be recalled with chuckles. 

The Baldwin Government last 
week appointed Mr. McNeill (now 
a well known economist and a re- 
tired editor of the St. James Ga- 
zette) to the post of Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. Since 
Winston Churchill is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it becomes the duty 
of “Wild Irish McNeill” to slip 
quietly in and out of the Churchil- 
lian sanctum bearing facts and 
figures, 


FRANCE 


Courageous Straddling 


_ “A phantom government grop- 
ing for a shadow majority in the 


darkness.” Thus Le Temps last 
week characterized the struggles of 
Painlevé and his new Cabinet 
(T1imME, Nov. 9): 1) to disentangle 
the numberless conflicting “live is- 
sues” perplexing the minds of 
French politicians; 2) to formulate 
a program that would command a 
working majority in the Cham- 
ber. 

Two Major Issues emerged: 1) 
Should France retain and dominate 
at crushing expense her Moroccan 
and Syrian mandates?. 2) Should 
France raise the funds necessary to 





balance her budget by a “capital 
levy?” 

The Cabinet’s Program: 1) To 
shelve the Moroccan and Syrian 
questions temporarily, while wait- 
ing for the return of General 
Sarrail, who is being recalled to 
justify his policy of ruthlessness as 
French High Commander in 
Syria (TimE, Nov. 9). 2) To 
straddle the “capital levy” issue 
by demanding “an immediate sacri- 
fice” from “all forms of wealth” in- 
stead of from “capital.” 3) To 
secure passage for the highly pop- 
ular Locarno Treaties. 4) To re- 
sume debt negotiations with the 
U. S. at an indefinitely later date. 

The Chamber, when asked to 
support the Government on the 
basis of this purposely vague state- 
ment of policy, voted as follows: 
For, 221; against, 189; abstaining, 
174, of whom 100 were Socialist 
Deputies and the rest scattered as 
to party. Thus the Assembly of 
584 Deputies gave Premier Pain- 
levé.a “majority” of 32. On that 
reed he leaned heavily for the re- 
mainder of the week, and promised 
to reveal his fiscal plans in detail 
to the Chamber should his Govern- 
ment be spared for a little longer. 

The Situation is dominated by 
one fact. The Socialists have 
bolted from the Herriot Radical-So- 
cialist bloc, which it was hoped 
would solidly support the new 
Government. This left the residual 
Radicals, and indeed all the indi- 
vidual factions, in a “majority” 
position, and caused the statesmen 
of France to spend an arduous 
week trying to add up and juggle 
the various groups into a real ma- 
jority. 

Politicians opined that M. Pain- 
levé is shouldering such a crush- 
jing mass of difficulties that his 
worst enemies are not anxious for 
the honor of supplanting him as 
Premier. In such circumstances 
his apparently “unworkable” ma- 
jority of 32 may “work” longer 
than seems possible at first glance. 

The bolt of the Socialists was, 
of course, caused by the fact that 
Premier Painlevé refused to spon- 
sor whole-heartedly their darling 
project of a “capital levy.” M. 
Painlevé straddled as widely as 
he could, and it is reported that 
he will propose a levy on income 
so “broad” that it amounts to prac- 
tically the same thing as one on 
capital. But that would not suit 
the Socialists. Why then did not 
M. Painlevé yield completely and 
veer to the extreme Left, adding 
to his support the 100 Socialist 
votes? Answered the politicians: 
“He knew that if he won a Left 
majority in the Chamber with the 
capital levy, that measure would 
be later crushed by the Rights in 
the Senate. He chose to straddle. 
It was perhaps a courageous 
course.” 


Last week’s impasse 


political 


TIiMe 
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sent the france tumbling to 25 to the 
dollar. Frenchmen rushed to con- 
vert their francs into stable cur- 
rencies and stable foreign bonds. 
“A buying panic” ensued—brokers 
labored late, smiling. 

It was remarked that the franc 
is now quoted at but three-fourths 
of its value twelve months ago. 
During the same period the cir- 
culation of paper money has been 
increased one-fifth, from 40 billion 
francs to 48 billion, 


In Syria 


Throughout Syria the repercus- 
sions of ine French bombardment of 
Damascus (TIME, Nov. 9) con- 
tinued ominous in the extreme. The 
city itself was quiet early in the 
week and the bazars were open. 
But the territory between Damascus 
and Homs, 80 miles to the north, 
was reported swarming with ma- 
rauding bands; and the Arabs are 
persistently rumored to have joined 
with the Druses in an anti-French 
“Holy War.” 

General Gamelin was reported to 
have made a sortie from Damascus 
and been heavily engaged with 
Druse tribes to the South. Then 
the encircling native warriors cut 
off all communication with Damas- 
cus by rail, telephone or telegraph. 

General Sarrail, the recalled 
French High Commander, was re- 
ported to have got through to 
Beirut on his way to Paris, whither 
he has been summoned to justify 
his ruthless methods against the 
Syrians. And the U. S. destroyers 
Coblan and Lamson arrived at 
Beirut to protect American inter- 
ests. Several thousand refugees 
from Damascus, also at Beirut, 
were reported to be greatly alarmed 
lest famine should beset the rela- 
tives whom they had left behind. 


General Sarrail’s official written 
report of the bombardment of 
Damascus reached Paris last week 
and estimated the casualties as fol- 
lows: Europeans, none; French 
soldiers, 10; Revolutionaries, 200;* 
Armenians (killed by the insur- 
gents), 50. 

The French Government an- 
nounced officially that General 
Duport was being despatched to 
Syria to act as High Commander 
temporarily. Later cables reported 
the appointment of Senator Henri 
de Jouvenal to succeed General 
Duport. 

M. de Jouvenal, who is Editor-in- 
Chief of Le Matin, accepted the de- 
cidedly thankless post with some 
hesitation and only after it had 
been found almost impossible to 





*Trustworthy unofficial despatches have 
placed this figure between one and two 
thousand. Insurgent leaders assert that 
50,000 perished. 
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discover an able civilian statesman 
who was willing to risk his repu- 
tation in Syria. Because he is a 
civilian, he will be “High Commis- 
sioner” rather than “High Com- 
mander.” 


At Berlin General von Cramon 
scored the French for bombardin 
Damascus; told how Feldmarschal 
von der Goltz had forborne to shell 
Antwerp Cathedral during the ob- 
literating German bombardments of 
Rheims, Verdun, Amiens, etc. 


During the week some excitement 
was caused by the movement of a 
Turkish force across part of the 
French mandated territory and in- 
to the Mosul region. Under the 
Treaty of Angora between France 
and Turkey, however, such move- 
ments of troops are sanctioned un- 
der certain restrictions, which 
were apparently not violated in this 
case. 


In the Riff 


At Targuist, little village on the 
northern slope of the Atlas Range, 
Abd-el-Krim, Riffian chief, was re- 
ported to be literally digging him- 
self in for the winter. A_subter- 
ranean refuge large enough to al- 
low his automobile to enter and 
turn freely about has been con- 
structed. And a star-shaped series 
of radiating trenches and dugouts 
extending for several miles has 
made of Targuist a _ stronghold 
which the Riffians are reported to 
consider impregnable. Cables as- 
sert that Abd-el-Krim has _ trans- 
ported thither his treasures, arms, 
captives. Apparently Targuist 1s 
to replace Ajdir as his capital. 


Torrential rains in the French 
sectors of Riffland brought all op- 
erations to such a complete stand- 
still last week that Marshal Pétain 
entrusted the High Command of 
the French forces to General Naulin 
and set out from Fez for Paris. 
To correspondents at Marseilles he 
remarked, “The military action is 
terminated. I now turn over the 
task to the statesmen.” 

Meanwhile the French command 
in Morocco is organized as follows: 

General Naulin and the staff of 
the French High Command _ will 
winter at Rabat, on the Atlantic 
coastline, a few miles north of 
Casablanca. There they will be 
well out of the muck and unpleas- 
antness, but at the same time on 
the direct railroad to Fez and the 
embroiled uplands. General Boichut, 
commanding the extreme southern 
end of the French line, will like- 
wise be exceedingly comfortable at 
Algiers on the Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile General Marty will be 
marooned high and wet at Taza; 
and Generals Pruneau, Hergault 
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and Billotte will occupy a series of 
sloshy, uncomfortable positions to 
the west and northwest. 


Cables announced that the U. S. 
“Sherifian Escadrille,”’ which has 
been fighting the Riffians to the 
annoyance of Secretary Kellogg 
(TIME, Sept. 28, THE CABINET), has 
been “disbanded” and the airmen 
are returning to Paris. Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Kerwood of the 
Eseadrille declared not long ago 
(TIME, Oct. 19) that he and his 
comrades will reassemble in Mo- 
rocco as soon as rains slacken 
enough to permit effective flying. 


SPAIN 
In the Riff 


One Muley-el-Hassan, aged 16, 
was proclaimed Caliph* of Spanish 
Morocco, last week. 

The fact that he is “37th in de- 
scent from Fatima, daughter of the 
true Prophet,” secured him the of- 
fice. He was installed at the Great 
Mosque of Tetnan, and three days 
of rejoicing followed. Technically 
he is to exercise “temporal and 
spiritual authority” in the Caliph- 
ate. Actually, of course, Spain will 
pull most of the temporal springs. 


BELGIUM 


Academic 


When =_ scowling square-jowled 
Prussians wreaked their will upon 
the little red brick towns of Bel- 
gium, the iron of despair entered 
into many a Belgian soul. With 
victory came a desire for justice, 
if not for revenge. Now, for many 
months, a series of court martial 
proceedings have been going on at 
Brussels against German officials 
and men charged with committing 
“atrocities” during the War. 

Last week the trial of a German 
officer, one Colonel Mersin, was 
about to be concluded. He had 
been convicted as a murderer, and 
the presiding officer of the court 
martial was rising to pronounce 
sentence of death. Suddenly in- 
structions were received from the 
Ministry of Justice to quash the 
proceedings. It was announced 
that in view of the Locarno 
treaties, Belgium would cease to 
prosecute War-guilty Germans. 

Thus Colonel Mersin escaned 
Sentence of death by the splitting 
of a second. He did not greatly 
care. Safe in Germany, like the 
rest of the accused, he had taken 
only passing interest in these 
wholly academic proceedings. 


*Literally “Successor”, (usually) of Mo- 
ammed. In the Koran the term is applied 
to Adam, as “viceregent of God.” 


GERMANY 


Lingering Insult 


On the register of many a Euro- 
pean hotel a column is still pro- 
vided for “Remarks.” Therein oc- 








N. B.A: 
HERR DOKTOR JAENICKE 


He insulted. von Hindenburg 


casional goaded Britons will note, 
“No jam, muffins poor.” But in 
general the jottings are of a honeyed 
tone: “The. water here is as pure 
as in Akron”; “Perfect service, 
splendid view”; “I had a real hot 
bath.” 

Six months ago the proprietor of 
a small Italian resort glowed at 
the following tribute from the 
daughter of Frederick Ebert, late 
saddle-maker-President of Germany, 
and her husband, Doktor Wilhelm 
Jaenicke, son of the Kaiser’s one- 
time bootmaker and now an at- 
taché of the German Foreign Of- 
fice. “Your hotel is so pleasant 
that we have temporarily forgotten 
that Hindenburg is President in 
Germany.” 

Some few days later a German 
Nationalist passed by. To him the 
“tribute” seemed seditious. Snip- 
ping it out of the register he 
forwarded it to the German For- 
eign Office, and Herr Doktor 
Jaenicke has been in hot water 


ever since. He was arrested and 
confessed his “crime” (TIME, June 
8), but the court proceedings 


‘dragged on until last week, when 


his “sentence” became known. The 
presiding judge reprimanded him 
severely, and fined him 100 marks 
($25), one-third of his monthly 
salary at the Foreign Office. 

In official circles it was con- 
sidered that Attaché Jaenicke had 
got off easily. During the trial 
he explained rather lamely that his 
“remarks” were intended “purely as 
a tribute to the hotel proprietor. . 
. . “Hindenburg the man was not 
in my mind. I simply happened 
to be thinking of Hindenburg the 
candidate, who I then felt repre- 


sented might rather than right.” 


Von Richthofen 


Time was when the flying super- 
ace, Baron Manfred von Richthofen, 
was as great a hero in German 
eyes as was Guynemer to the 
French.* Before his death he was 
credited with having brought down 
80 Allied planes single-handed, and 
the squadron which he commanded 
boasted of having wiped out 200. 

German newspapers asserted 
during the War that the British 
Government had set a price of 
£5,000 (nearly $25,000) on his 
head. And when an English pilot 
finally shot him down, during a 
terrific battle between his squadron 
of 30 planes and 50 English ma- 
chines, his death took news-pre- 
cedence over even the Battle of the 
Somme. 


Until recently the body of Baron 
von Richthofen has lain buried on 
French soil at Amiens, where it 
was interred by his enemies with 
full military honors on April 21, 
1918. Now, however, it is to be 
brought back to the Fatherland, 
and on November 20 “all Germany 
will unite in a vast memorial serv- 
ice.” 

Inclosed in a special sarcophagus, 
the body is to be re-interned in the 
famed Invaliden Churchyard at 
Berlin. It is reported that Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg and, so far 
as possible, “every living German 
War hero” will participate in the 
funeral. ° 

Observers recalled that Germany 
has no “unknown soldier”;  re- 
marked that it is apparently in- 
tended to raise up the shade of 


*The “ace of aces,” up to the time of 
his death (Sept. 11, 1917), having shot 
down 653 planes. The Allied super-aces 
for the whole War period were: France, 
Lieutenant Rene Fonck (78 planes); Bri- 
tain, Major E. W. Mannock (73 planes) ; 
the U. S., Captain “Eddie” Rickenbacker 
(22 planes, 3 balloons). The tabulation 
of scores was accomplished under different 
rules by the various combatant countries. 
A rigid “comparison” is not possible. 





Baron von Richthofen as a titanic 
figure epitomizing German War-: 
heroism. 


Stresemann at Work 


Foreign Minister Stresemann has 
been calied “The German Lloyd 
George.” Both men are admired by 
their friends for possessing an 
“adroitness” which their enemies 
describe by another term. Last 
week Herr Stresemann made cer- 
tain “highly confidential state- 
ments” to a group of newspaper- 
men at Dresden. Later he denied the 
versions which “leaked out” in 
newspapers favorable to him, and 
was generally considered to have 
been fortunate in being misquoted. 

Alleged Statements which Herr 
Stresemann denied: 

1) “Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
British Foreign Minister, assured 
me at Locarno that England’s en- 
tire naval and land forces would 
be at Germany’s disposal if France 
should dare to cross our frontier 
with the Locarno Treaties in 
effect.”* 

2) “When Herr Schiele was 
forced by the Nationalists to resign 
from the Cabinet, as a _ protest 
against the Locarno treaties, he 
broke down and sobbed on bidding 
us, his fellow ministers, good-bye. 
Previously, when asked if he ap- 
proved of the -Locarno Pacts, he 
answered with a loud and joyous 
Ja!’ ~e : 

8) “One of the reasons why the 
evacuation of Cologne is being de- 
layed is that officers in the Rhine- 
land decisively refuse to take over 
the French officers’ apartments at 
Wiesbaden. The French officers 
live like swine, and their quarters 
reek with filth.” 

The Situation. Herr Stresemann 
and Dr. Luther were admittedly 
hard pushed last week to find means 
for securing ratification of the 
Locarno Pacts by the Reichstag. 
“The United Patriotic Societies” (a 
powerful group of die-hard Nation- 
alists) adopted-a resolution con- 
demning the Pacts as “unaccept- 
able, because they imply voluntary 
recognition of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by Germany.” The Council 
of Ambassadorst at Paris hedged 
at setting a definite date for the 
evacuation of Cologne, and much as 
he wished to do so Herr Stresemann 
could not give “proofs” that the 
Allies are going to grant the con- 





*Mr. Chamberlain was “rumored to be 
disposed to make no official denial of the 
remark” last week. 

+Herr Schiele and the Nationalists of 
course joined Stresemann in branding the 
statement as false. ‘ 

tThe Allied board charged with directing 
the fulfillment of the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 
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cessions* promised Germany at 
Locarno. 

Herr Stresemann has been employ- 
ing the radio and every possible 
agency through which the will of 
the people may be swayed and made 





HERR STRESEMANN 
Adroit 


evident. Meanwhile political dick- 
erings continued behind the scenes. 
The boldest guesses dared not pre- 
dict in what combination the 14 
parties in the German Reichstag 
will line up before the treaties. 


ITALY 
Day of Wrath 


Through the chinks of a Roman 
shutter, tiny sunbeams glinted on 
the telescopic sights of a high 
power rifle. Across the way was 
a balcony of the Palazzo Chigi, 
upon which Benito Mussolini would 
soon appear. Vast Fascist crowds 
swarmed in the street, eager to 
catch the words of their Duce’s 
Armistice Day address. With a 
baleful flash of satisfaction, the 
man with the rifle trained its sights 
still more accurately, and waited. 

A gentle squeeze of the trigger 
and the great Fascist would topple 
headforemost from the balcony. 
Perhaps the House of Savoy would 
fall with him. Amid the anti-Fas- 
cist revolution which would spring 
up, anything might happen. Even 
as these thoughts coursed through 
the mind of onetime Socialist Depu- 
ty Tito Zaniboni, something hap- 





*No open statement of these conces- 
sions has ever been made. They are univer- 
sally rumored to envision: a speeding up of 
the evacuation of Cologne; a decrease in 
the Allied army of occupation; and some- 
thing approximating self-government for 
the Sarre Basin, 
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pened with a vengeance. Fascist 
police burst in his door, collared 
him, took his rifle away, trundled 
him off to jail. 

The Plot, it was declared, had 
been carefully hatched by Zaniboni 
and General Luigi Capello (famed 
anti-Fascist Freemason leader), 
whe had motored to Rome from 
Parma some three days earlier. 
Before reaching Rome they are 
said to have halted near a thick 
pine grove in order that Zaniboni 
might receive last minute practice 
in the use of his rifle, which he 
fired for a long time at a target 
set up 100 yards distant in the 
woods. 

Arrived at Rome, the alleged 
conspirators were aided by Zani- 
boni’s secretary, one Quaglia, who 
reserved a room in each of the 
three hotels which command vari- 
ous aspects of the Palazzo Chigi. 
The rooms were engaged for “an 
old friend, a wounded Fascist of- 
ficer who wishes to view the 
Armistice Day celebration.” And 
early on the morning in question 
a certain “Major Silvestrini” limped 
into the little Hotel Dragoni, de- 
manding the room which had been 
reserved for him. The hotel man- 
ager, noting that the “Major’s” 
breast was covered with decora- 
tions and that his open throated 
tunic revealed a Fascist black shirt, 
showed him without comment to a 
room looking out upon the balcony 
of the Palazzo Chigi. 

Later the hotel-keeper’s suspicions 
were aroused. The “wounded of- 
ficer” suddenly shaved off his 
powerful, black mustache, glared 
with ill-concealed hostility at the 
Fascist crowds surging in the 
street, and seemed to take an in- 
terest in a powerful motor car 
loaded with extra gasoline tins, 
which mysteriously appeared in an 
alley behind the hotel. When the 
police were informed of these do- 
ings, they responded with grim 
enigmatic smiles. Later they de- 
clared that the details of the plot 
had been known to Signor Mus- 
solini for weeks; that Tito Zani- 
boni and General Capello had long 
been carefully shadowed. 

At the psychological moment it 
was only necessary to burst in 
upon Zaniboni, and to cause the 
arrest of Capello at Turin, whither 
he had fled. The police specifically 
charged General Capello with being 
the liaison officer between anti- 
Fascists in Italy and anti-Fascists 
in France. The latter group, it 
was said, had raised 150,000 lire 
($7,500.00) as a “Liberty Loan” 
to be spent in causing the death of 
Mussolini and the fall of Fascism. 

National Demonstration of 
feeling followed the announcement 
of the detection of the plot. Pre- 
mier Mussolini appeared on_ the 

“fatal” balcony before a crowd of 
at least 100,000 Fascists, packed 
so tightly that it was impossible 
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to lift hands to clap. He cried: 
“You are here in such numbers 
that it is clear that, if I had fallen 
under the assassin’s blow, not a 
tyrant would have died but a 
humble servant of the nation who 
daily gives his whole self to the 
cause of his country!” 

Amid loud cheers he announced 
that “stern measures” would be 
taken against those responsible 
for the plot, and against the Oppo- 
sition. Then he asked the Fascists 
to promise that they would not 
take reprisals into their own hands. 
Roared the crowd: “No! Revenge! 
Justice! We shall bring you Zani- 
boni’s head!” 

Bellowed Mussolini, fearless even 
of his friends: “You will obey! 
You will take no revenge because 
I wish it!” 

Frenzied, the crowd cheered him 
until their shouts echoed almost 
across Rome. For hours “all cit- 
izens with Italian hearts”  re- 
mained outside his windows, call- 
ing him by name, “begging him to 
come forth and talk to them for- 
ever.” 

The Italian Press scored and 
stigmatized the plot almost without 
regard to party lines. Said JI Tri- 
buno, usually markedly anti-Fas- 
cist: 

The attempt rouses not only among the 
Fascisti but among all Italians the greatest 
indignation. Whatever party one may be- 
long to, whatever reasons one may have to 
oppose the present Government, one must 


admit Mussolini is something more than a 
political symbol. 

Nobody can deny his passionate love for 
his country, his daily struggles on the 
behalf of Italy in the face of every kind 
of danger and opposition with an energy 
which is often prodigious. At home and 
abroad Mussolini is considered a kind of 
national emblem working with a kind of 
mystical exaltation, which may be criti- 
cized in its details, but whose loftiness of 
spirit and the nobility of whose ends can- 
not be denied. 

Punitive Measures to be taken 
were vigorously sketched in a cir- 
cular letter despatched to all the 


Prefects of Italy: 


“The Government will occupy all 
Masonic Lodges, arrest all culpa- 
ble persons, dissolve the Unified 
Socialist Party, [to which Zaniboni 
belonged] and suspend the publica- 
tion of Giustizia [its organ]... . 


“Order must not be disturbed in 
any way. This I demand with the 
utmost severity... All Fascists 
will obey, as always.—MUSSO- 
LINI” 

The Armistice Day Speech, de- 
livered by Premier Mussolini be- 
fore details of the plot were al- 
lowed to leak out, was in part as 
follows: “Italy’s victory over the 
Central Empires gave us our pres- 
ent sacred inviolable boundaries. 
Woe unto anyone who would at- 


tempt to violate them! ...I be- 
lieve we are confronted with a long 
period of peace... not with the 
possibility of peace for  cen- 
turies. . . . The Italian people must 
not rest on their laurels . . . must 
be taught how sublime it is to 
— one’s self for one’s coun- 
ry. 


Telegrams and_ congratulatory 
messages poured in upon Mussolini 
in such number that they were 
lugged to his office in bales and 
sacks. King Vittorio Emanuele, 
Queen Elena, the Queen- Mother and 
Crown Prince Umberto were among 
the first to express heartfelt relief 
that Mussolini had been spared to 
defend Italy and the House of 
Savoy. In all the large cities of 
Italy imposing demonstrations of 
thanksgiving were participated in 
by thousands, who paraded through 
the streets singing and cheering. 


French Comment upon the inci- 
dent was inclined to be cynical. 
Said the Paris Soir: 


Mussolini has just accomplished another 
coup de force. Zaniboni was a _ Unified 
Socialist, but was excluded from the party 
on account of his too frequent visits to 
the King. 

Nevertheless the Government tries to 
implicate 25,000 members of the Unified 
Socialists who have 24 Deputies in the 
Chamber. The party is dissolved and no 
longer has the right to meet. 

Matteotti also belonged to this party. 
The exposure is timely also because the 
trial of the Matteotti assassins has become 
inevitable. Gen. Capello, who is jointly ac- 
cused, is a fervent Freemason. The Fascists 
are violent against the Grand Lodge. 


Mussolini has occupied all lodges with the 
military and thus forced double vengeance 
on those accused. He will not let matters 
rest there. The pretext for increased 
despotism is yesterday’s announced plot. It 
comes so timely for Mussolini’s purposes 
that doubt whether the plot existed is 
permissible, 


PERSIA. 
Ahmad’s Protest 


Despatches from Persia last week 
revealed the text of the proclama- 
tion deposing Shah Ahmad of Per- 
sia, which the Persian Dictator, 
Premier Reza Khan, caused to be 
adopted (T1ME, Nov. 9) with the 
evident purpose of making himself 
the supreme arbiter of Persia in 
name as well as in fact. 


The Decree: “In the name of 
the welfare of the people, the Na- 
tional Consultative Assembly de- 
clares the abolition of the Kajar 
Sovereignty,* and within the limits 
of the constitution and laws of Per- 
sia entrusts. Provisional Govern- 
ment to the: person of Reza Kahn 
Pahlavi. e determining of a 
form of permanent government 
shall be made by the Constituent 
Assembly, which shall for this pur- 


*Ex-Shah Ahmad is a Kajar, and the 
dynasty has ruled in Persia since 1779. 
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pose amend the constitution as may 
be necessary.” 


Further reports declare that the 
Constituent Assembly is expected 
to be convened within a month. It 
is regarded as certain that Reza 
Kahn will then be elected to head 
whatever form of government is 
determined upon. Conflicting ru- 
mors assert that he favors: 1) A 
republic patterned after that now 
headed in Turkey by Mustapha 
Kemel Pasha. 2) The installation 
of himself as “Shahinshah,”* with 
the full original implications of the 
title. Since Reza Kahn is an ex- 
tremely adept politician, U. S. ob- 
servers opined that he would find 
the office of President well suited 
to his talents if not to his vanity. 


i“ At Paris Shah Ahmad declared: 
I am, and remain the legitimate 
constitutional sovereign of Persia, 
and I await the hour of my return, 
to my country to serve my people, 
whose noble character and loyalty 
to me in difficult times I shall never 
forget... . The coup d’etat which 
Reza Khan has just committed 
against the constitution and 
against my dynasty was made at 
the point of the bayonet. he 
Against it I have raised a vehement 
and solemn protest. I consider as 
void and without value all present 
and future acts of his government. 
I maintain all my rights and those 
of my dynasty to the throne of 
Persia, which, by the grace of God, 
I hold according to the fundamental 
laws of my country’s constitution.” 


It was recalled that Shah Ahmad 
has been leading a notoriously lan- 
guid and luxurious existence in 
Europe for the past two years. For 
him to evince sufficient interest 
in Persian affairs even to “vehe- 
mently protest” is something of an 
event. 


He has been criticized in the 
past for “abandoning” Persia to 
Dictator Reza Khan, but last week 
he referred to the coups by which 
Reza Khan has made himself 
master of Persia (Time, Nov. 9) 
as follows: “Reza Khan, after win- 
ning over the army, has consist- 
ently abused all public powers in 
the community, and violated the 
constitutional laws of the empire.” 
The Shah explained his own long 
residence in Europe, which has 
been attributed to a taste for 
European “high life,” by saying: 
“I have thought it necessary, in 
order to avoid all international 
agitation, which would have caused 
my country to suffer, to leave my 


*Literally “King of Kings,” the ancient 
Persian title which lapsed for many cen- 
turies, but was revived by the Kajars 
whose present weakness makes it a mockery. 
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country and by this sacrifice show 
how fully I disapprove of the illegal 
arbitrary acts of Reza Khan. 

Individuals of a cynical turn of 
mind noted that early in the week 
the Shah seemed indifferent toward 
events in Persia. It was only 
after Prince Samad Khan Momtaz, 
the Persian Minister to France, had 
anxiously sought him at the Hotel 
Majestic, that he took what is for 
him an unprecedentedly firm stand. 
His “protest” is not expected to 
count for much against the “bay- 
onets” of Reza Khan. The British 
Government has already given “pro- 
visional recognition” to the new 
“provisional government” of Per- 
sia. The Russian Government, 
which has been freely rumored to 
be behind Reza Khan, recognized 
the new régime by telegraph almost 
before it was announced, 


BULGARIA 
Humble Ferdinand 


Last week that hardy statesman, 
that skilful graphic artist in words, 
the abdicated Tsar Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, sought and gained par- 
don from the Vicar of Christ for 
an offense which has estranged the 
Vatican from Sofia these many 
years. Humbly presenting himself 
“as a pilgrim,” Ferdinand bent his 
powerful big-boned frame _ and 
kissed the regally extended Papal 
toe. Pardoned, he wove what spells 
he might in the Papal ear during 
the half hour of audience allotted 
him. Then, with his handsome 
features wreathed in the smile of 
one handsomely forgiven, he quitted 
the Vatican, was smartly saluted by 
the Papal Guard. 

Queried the short of memory, 
“What did Tsar Ferdinand do to 
rouse the ire of Rome?” Replied 
cynical historians, “He converted 
his son, the present Tsar Boris, 
from Catholicism to the Orthodox 
(Bulgarian) faith. _The offense 
was aggravated by the fact that 
the Bulgarian constitution had been 
altered, in order that Ferdinand’s 
Catholic wife (the sometime Prin- 
cess Marie Louise of Bourbon- 
Parma) might bring up Prince 
Boris as a Catholic. It was deemed 
flagrant by the Pope because Boris 
was converted in 1896 when he was 
less than two years old.” 

The conversion was most oppor- 
tune. It materially aided Ferdi- 
nand in securing his recognition by 
Russia, Turkey and the Powers as 
“Prince of Bulgaria.” Up to that 
time, although Ferdinand was a 
nephew of Albert, Prince Consort 
of Victoria, and a grandson of 
King Louis Philinne, and had been 
called to the Bulgarian throne by 
the Grand Sobranye of Bulgaria 
on the abdication of Prince Alex- 
ander in 1886, he was freely styled 
“usurper” by his enemies. 

Having once conciliated the 
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EX-TSAR FERDINAND 
The Pope forgave him 


Powers, “Prince Ferdinand” speed- 
ily pushed his advantage and be- 
came “Tsar Ferdinand” when Bul- 
garia emerged as a completely au- 
tonomous kingdom out of the Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina squabbles in 1908. 
The Powers recognized this title in 
1909, and Ferdinand built up his 
country, which he styled “Mon 
Oeuvre,” by tireless devotion to 
public works and by obtaining the 
annexation to Bulgaria of a part 
of Thrace in 1913. On Oct. 3, 1918, 
Tsar Ferdinand was forced by the 
victorious Allies to abdicate in 
favor of the present Tsar Boris. 
He has led a superficially retired 
existence since then, but rumor 
pictures him as ever busy with se- 
cret intrigue in the interests of the 
dynasty which he founded. 


SIAM 
Promoted 


Rama VI, King of Siam, having 
issued a decree “demoting” his 
childless Queen (TIME, Oct. 26), 
blazoned another edict in the 
Siamese Official Gazette last week, 
and “promoted” handsome Chao 
Chom Suvadena to that rank. 

Chao Chom Suvadena last year 
visited the Malay States, Singapore 
and Penang in the royal entourage. 
The official proclamation of her 
“promotion” contained a reference 
to the fact that she is soon ex- 
pected to give birth to an heir. 

Students of Siamese affairs, re- 
calling that it has been 33 years 
since the last child was born in 
the Siamese royal family, opined 
that King Rama had acted in the 
imperative interests of the State. 


CHINA 


Customs Conference 


In Chinese eyes the Customs Con- 
ference at Peking became some- 
what more than an academic forum 
when U. S. Minister John Van Ant- 
werp MacMurray arose and recited 
specific proposals favored by Wash- 
ington for granting to China the 
tariff autonomy which she requested 
at the opening of the Conference 
(TIME, Nov. 2). 

The U. S. Proposals: 

1) China to be allowed to raise 
her present tariff schedules by levy- 
ing a surtax of 2%% after Feb. 1, 
1926, and a 5% tax on luxuries 
after July 1, 1926. This first pro- 
posal simply echoes the concessions 
contemplated in the Washington 
Treaty, under which the present 
customs Conference is being called. 
What follows enlarges and exceeds 
the concessions then planned. 

2) China to be allowed to write 
her own tariff schedules after Jan. 
1, 1929, and to agree in return to 
abolish the internal “likin” (transit 
duties) and other trade taxes; this 
arrangement to be embodied in a 
new treaty, supplanting the present 
customs treaties between China and 
the Powers; the actual collection 
of the customs money to remain 
in the hands of the Powers as at 
present. 

3) Three months after the sign- 
ing of this new treaty China to be 
allowed to levy uniform duties of 
between 5% and 121%2% on imports 
and 7%% on exports. 

The Powers represented at the 
Customs Conference signified “on 
principle” their willingness to grant 
China customs autonomy in return 
for the abolition of “likin.” 

Dr. Cheng Ting Wang, Yale 
graduate who presented the Chinese 
demands a fortnight ago (TIME, 
Nov. 9), declared: “The American 
proposals offer a most promising 
basis for the settlement of the tariff 
question.” 

Surprise was expressed by the 
delegates when reports were read 
in which it appeared that the 
Tuchuns (War Lords) in the in- 
terior of China have been levying 
“special taxes” of their own which 
are double or triple the “likin.” 
The fact that the Tuchuns are 
strong and do as they like, despite 
the feeble reproofs of the Peking 
Government, is of course the great 
argument advanced by Britain in 
contending that tariff autonomy 
cannot be proximately granted to 
China. 

Last week, however, the War 
Lords were well behaved. General 
Feng, the Peking Dictator, bothered 
the Conference not at all. And in 
the interior the great Super-Tu- 
chuns, Wu and Chang, stalked one 
another, out of harm’s way, with- 
out any decisive or even notable 
results, 
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New Plays 


The Carolinian. Sidney Black- 
mer is a star whose radiance many 
people have been unable to appre- 
ciate. For the past few seasons 
he has been attempting gorgeously 
romantic parts and having rather 
ill success. This play is a melo- 
drama of the American Revolution 
iby Rafael Sabatini. Again Mr. 
Blackmer seems particularly badly 
suited to his role. 

The hero is a dashing dog than 
whom no one in Charleston can 
fight or love more fiercely. He is 
in charge of the rebel forces and 
becomes deeply implicated in a 
treason plot through his pretty 
wife’s Tory family. In a last act, 
which is as complicated as a mys- 
tery melodrama, the true spy turns 
up and the British are confounded. 

The play is not _ particularly 
good. Handicapped by its star, it 
makes mediocre entertainment. Mr. 
Blackmer makes the dent a pillow 
might if fired from a cannon in- 
stead of solid shot. The presence 
of Martha Bryan Allen, loveliest 
of our younger actresses, is a vast 
pictorial advantage. 


Laff That Off. Chicago enjoyed 
this entertainment moderately for 
some weeks before its Manhattan 
opening. On that latter occasion 
the votes were generally unfavor- 
able. The plot brings the inevit- 
able small town girl to New York, 
pictures her struggles and_ her 
adoption by three bachelors. Later 
she bursts forth as a movie star 
and marries her rescuer bachelor. 
The company is only mildly tal- 
ented. 


Florida Girl. Earl Carroll, who 
usually contents himself with Van- 
ities, turned with this piece to 
musical comedy. He made Lester 
Allen a leading comedian in the 
process and amused the _ initial 
gathering moderately. 

Mr. Allen is a comic who helped 
a lot in several Scandals and other 
musical pieces. He is a detective 
in this one, forced to discover 
smuggled diamonds before mid- 
night. The process of the dis- 
covery is utterly illogical—there- 
fore completely and amusingly 
suited to musical comedy. 

Vivienne Segal sings most of the 
songs, recalling for many the pleas- 
ant afternoons and evenings when 
she was in Oh Lady, Lady. Ritz 
Brothers, three of them, vaudeville 
favorites, add absurdities. 


Young Woodley. The return of 
Glenn Hunter after his long and 
brilliant occupation in Merton of 
the Movies is one of the important 
autumn happenings. He fulfilled in 


a different and far more serious 
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GLENN HUNTER 
He suffers 


part the expectations of. his fol- 
lowers. He plays a school boy of 
England and makes the character 
live and suffer notably. 

The subject of puppy love is 
usually smothered in laughter. The 
acuteness of youthful suffering is 
dismissed by the world because the 
suffering is temporary. Youth for- 
gets its love affairs, but the fire 
burns deep. Perhaps in its very 
intensity it burns itself out. Youny 
Woodley, written by John Van 
Druten (an English schoolmaster), 
depicts the time when the blaze is 
fiercest. Young Woodley has fallen 
in love with the pretty wife of his 
mathematics tutor. 

On the opening evening the au- 
dience was obviously bewildered. It 
seemed to expect that at any mo- 
ment the play would suddenly be- 
come Seventeen with an English 
accent. Such development did not 
take place, but the audience 
laughed at the wrong time just the 
same. Scarcely in the memory of 
the staunchest theatre-goer has 
there been such a flagrant example 
of ill manners and incomprehensible 
stupidity on the part of men and 
women who marry and go through 
the other forms of presumably in- 
telligent adulthood. 


Adam Solitaire. The Province- 
town Theatre has long been the 
cradle of experiment. It is quite 
true that few of its occupants have 
ever grown up to the full stature 
of suecess—in fact a great many 
of them have died within the 
month. Yet The Emperor Jones 
and others of O’Neill’s are of the 
family, and for their sake the 









faithful watch* each new perform- 
ance eagerly for the appearance of 
an important pioneer. Em Jo 
Basshe,* author of Adam Solitaire, 
does not seem particularly impor- 
tant. He has written, in the man- 
ner of the German expressionists, 
about superstition and the effect of 
the ill counsel of our elders. He 
has conceived one magnificent stage 
effect in a falling bridge. On the 
whole his play seems a rather faint 
echo of George Kaiser’s From Morn 
to Midnight. 


Princess Flavia. Each year the 
Brothers Shubert dig down into the 
vaults of their experience and pro- 
duce something more vast and more 
exciting than before. The Student 
Prince and The Love Song were 
their great operettas last season. 
Princess Flavia is certainly bigger, 
and some say better, than ever, with 
immoderate supplies of beautiful 


‘scenery, seemingly hundreds of per- 


formers, good music and _ good 
voices. : Jokes are virtually omitted. 
There is a considerable public for 
this ambitious type of entertain- 
ment. Princess Flavia should more 
than satisfy. 

The story is taken from the ever 
reliable Prisoner of Zenda. Harry 
Welchman is imported from Eng- 
land to sing the dual role of Ras- 
sendyl and the King, and makes a 
personable and exceedingly capable 
performer. Evelyn Herbert, former 
grand opera girl, is equally able 
as his Princess, 


The Best Plays 


; These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


OvuTsipe LookInG IN—A tale of 
tramps and how they helped a 
jaunty little murderess across the 
border. 

THE GREEN Hat—Michael Ar- 
len’s gilded gentry and his tarn- 
ished temptress, whom the public 
worship. 

Craic’s Wire—A lady who 
lived like a snail and whose beauti- 
ful house was the greatest burden 
of her heart and mind. 

Younc Woopitry—Reviewed in 
this issue. 

A MAN’s MAN—A tale of eager- 
ness and ignorance in a cheap Man- 
hattan flat. 

Tue Guass SLIPPER—June Walker 
giving a glorious performance as 
the little Budapest slavey who fell 
in love with the star boarder. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANT- 
ED—Sunshine and sorrow, and a 
San Francisco waitress arriving to 
marry an Italian grape rancher 
whom she has never seen. 


LESS SERIOUS 


Canpipa—Back to town for a few 
weeks. Peggy Wood playing the 





*Real name: Emmanuel Joseph Basshe. 














title part in one of Shaw’s great- 
est. 

THE VortTex—An English story 
of limp morals in a_ second-rate 
family. Noel Coward acting in 
his best play. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Mr. Shaw’s 
early war satire revived magnifi- 
eently by Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. 

Is Zat So?—A staccato comedy 
of prizefighters, kitchen maids, mil- 
lionaires. 

THE BUTTER AND Ecc MAN—A 
brilliant and irresistible satire on 
the strange ways of the theatre 
and its peculiar back-stage popu- 


lation. 
MUSICAL 

If you prefer your amusement set 
to music, the following are recom- 
mended: Sunny, Rose-Marie, The 
Vagabond King, Big Boy, The 
Student Prince, Artists and Models, 
Princess Flavia, Louie the 14th and 
No, No, Nanette. 








CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Seven Keys to Baldpate. When 
Mr. Cohan wrote this play it was 
agreed to be one of the most in- 
teresting and effective technical 
experiments produced by a native 
playwright. Also it was funny. 
The latitude of the movies obscures 
somewhat the ingenious fitting of 
the pieces. The director and Doug- 
las MacLean have retained the 
brisk and novel humor. 


New Brooms. The theme of a 
man who takes over his father’s 
business does not sound immensely 
novel. Of course he makes a suc- 
cess of it. A touch of satire on the 
very banality of the story was re- 
quired. This the film factory 
omitted. Therefore the picture 
lacks entertainment. 


Proud Heart. Rudolph Schild- 
kraut, immensely gifted actor from 
the Continent, makes in this pic- 
ture his first conspicuous appear- 
ance in the films. Universal has 
supplied for him a melodrama of 
the Bowery in which his two sons 
select the widely varying careers 
of law and prizefighting. It is a 
pretty good play made extraordi- 
narily effective by the acting of 
the star. 


Bobbed Hair was written by 
“90 famous novelists,” each doing 
one installment. As might be ex- 
pected, it turned out to be an in- 
coherent hurrah about the modern 
girl, but incoherence is so often a 
feature of motion picture plots that 
the fault is not devastatingly ap- 
parent. 
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Mary Lewis 


A great many healthy young 
women from country towns have 
chirped and kicked, at one time or 
another, in the annual musical re- 
vues of Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld—so 
many, in fact, that the “Ex-Follies 
Girl” now has the weight of 


e 





Miss LEWIS 
“Even her faults are charming...” 


“Ph. D.” or “Elk”: it connotes 
membership in a sort of national 
oddfellows’ society. 

Yet it is no empty phrase, for 
the training which these women re- 
ceive equips them to enter other 
professions. Some, broadening and 
deepening as the years pass, make 
excellent mothers to rich little chil- 
dren; others keep their figures and 
their friends and go on entertain- 
ing long after their footlight days 
are over; a few seek fame. Last 
week one Mary Lewis was engaged 
by Gatti-Casazza to sing with the 
Metropolitan Opera. Before her 
debut in January as Mimi in La 
Bohéme she will give a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. 

Mary Lewis is tall, dark. Her 
eyelashes are longer than those of 
most opera stars, her ankles slim- 
mer. Her face is pretty in the 
strong sun of mid-day. She has 15 
parts in her repertoire, including 
Louise, Manon, Marguerite, Mimi, 
Gilda (in Rigoletto), Antonia (in 
the Tales of Hoffmann), and Thais. 

Once she earned her butter and 
eggs in Christie Comedies with 
Colleen Moore in Los Angeles, in 
the days when film stars thought 
nothing of scraping segments of 
mulberry pastry from their well- 
shaped noses. She spent two vears 
with the Ziegfeld organization. 
After seven months of study 





abroad, she made her debut in 
Vienna as Marguerite, had a Lon- 
don triumph in Hugh the Drover 
and an even more sensational one 
in Paris in The Merry Widow. 
When her Metropolitan contract 
was announced, every paper blared 
EX-FOLLIES GIRL TO STAR IN 
OPERA. 

Tradition dictates that one out of 
every three Follies girls must be 
a preacher’s daughter. Mary Lewis 
was adopted when she was eiglit 
years old by Rev. William i ‘itch 
of Little Rock, Ark. He was moved 
to take this step after hearing her 
sing, in a childish treble, “Jesus 
Wants Me for a _ Sunbeam.” 
Mrs. Fitch, a shrill-voiced and bony- 
handed woman, taught her the 
words of hymns, while the dominie, 
who had been a drummer in the 
Civil War, instructed her in music. 
Both, with passionate fervor, 
spanked her. 

When she was 19 she ran away 
to join the cast of Reckless Eve 
when that masterpiece was playing 
in Little Rock. The Fitches had 
told her she could take nothing out 
of their house, so she left wearing 
two dresses, with her blouse stuffed 
with trinkets. Reckless Eve got as 
far as Tulsa where it gasped, 
flopped twice, and lay still. Mary 
Lewis gave singing lessons to the 
soubrets and earned enough to 
buy a ticket to the Coast. After 
her season with Christie Comedies, 
she got an engagement with the 
Greenwich Village Follies, then with 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s. It was during her 
second winter in Manhattan that 
she studied languages, opera roles. 
Last summer in Paris Otto Kahn 
heard her sing a selection which 
was not “Jesus Wants Me for a 
Sunbeam.” He arranged an audi- 
ence with Manager Gatti. 

Said Mary Lewis: “I don’t think 
I have ever seen a story about my- 
self without ‘Ex-Follies Girl’ in the 
headline. . . . The real value of my 
churchly upbringing still endures. 
. . - It is wonderful to wake up in 
the morning and know that I’m not 
going to be spanked.” 

Wrote a Paris critic: “Even her 
faults are charming... ,. ” 


. . 


Absorbed 


On board the liner Paris in mid- 
ocean last week, Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski was giving a concert while 
the ship bounced on the stormy sea 
like a pea on a_ reverberating 
drumhead. Waves pounded her 
forefoot with a sodden, heavy im- 
pact; the wind found a flute to 
blow in every cranny; passengers 
in the saloon struggled to keep 
their chairs from skidding together. 
Paderewski played on. Suddenly 
three great seas in succession struck 
the tottering vessel; she shivered, 
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climbed a wave, and jerked to star- 
board with a lurch that spilled the 
gathering in the salon out of their 
seats. Ladies and gentlemen writhed 
in one another’s arms, clawed at 
one another’s clothing, groped, 
swore, sputtered, struggled for a 
foothold—and all the while the 
fainting nuances of the world’s 
greatest pianist floated out over 
their bedlam. Paderewski had 
heard nothing, felt nothing. Ab- 
sorbed in his music, he played on. 


Disappointment 


A grand piano is a common- 
place, and it was curious how the 
great assembly in Carnegie Hall, 


Manhattan, stared at one last 
week as if the _ sleek, black, 
three-legged harp were some 


jungle animal. Some stared because 
they knew the secret of that 
sable instrument; others because 
their neighbors were staring. The 
latter had not read their programs: 

“Mr. Lester Donahue, in his 
performance of Rachmaninov’s C 
Minor Concerto, will play a piano 
to which have been added certain 
improvements in tone and pedal— 
the invention of Mr. John Hays 
Hammond Jr.” 

Mr. Hammond has claimed for 
his invention that it makes possible 
greater sonority, more lasting tone, 


alteration in the quality of the 
tone after it has been _ struck 
(Time, Aug. 31). No wonder the 
assembly stared as Pianist 
Donahue, supported by Conductor 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, sank his fingers into the 
keyboard. They heard Rach- 
maninov’s dense symphonic 
thunders rendered to the_ last 


chord, and they shook their heads. 
Definitely, it was a disappointment. 
There had been moments—in the 
adagio, in the arpeggiated chords 
of the cadenza—when the sustain- 
ing power of the instrument was 
evident. For the rest they did not 
know whether to felicitate Mr. 
Hammond on _ his invention or 
berate Pianist Donahue for what 


had sounded like miserable 
pedaling. 
Openings 
In Chicago. A_ billowy lady 
whose arms were swathed in 
bandages of diamonds, whose 


bosom, ears and neck were _ in- 
volved with various gems, sat in 
a box to hear the Chicago Civic 
Opera open its season with Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. 
While it may have appeared that 
she was foolhardy to let herself 
be seen with so great a fortune 
glittering upon her person, a critic 
in the next box observed that she 
spent her time toying with an 
object which she took from her 
vanity case. It wes a police-whistle. 

Unlike this woman, Captain 
Roald Amundsen fixed his glance 
unswervingly upon the stage, His 
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CHarRLEs G. DAWES 
© - Gea youth... 


- a virtuoso” 


lean face, revealed against his 
companion’s shirt-front, looked like 
the sharp and stubborn profile of 
a huge Norway beaver. 


Vice President Charles G. Dawes 
sat with head bent forward. Few 
famed politicians can decently 
attend an operatic performance; 
if they laugh and talk, it is per- 
ceived that they care nothing for 
music; if they sit silent, it is 
supposed that they are asleep. 
The Vice President may have been 
defamed by people who did _ not 
know that, as a youth he was 
accounted a virtuoso on the violin; 
that he still solaces his bitter 
moods with fiddling; that he is a 
composer. 


Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCor- 
mick was not present. She had 
sprained her ankle. 

Meanwhile, as a background for 
the social business of thé evening 
—antics of begemmed matrons, 
observations of a grim explorer, 
dreams of a musician who is Vice 
President of the U. S.—the suave, 
characterless music dipped along, 
helped with all the resources of 
Rosa Raisa’s opulent voice. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 


In Manhattan. Having opened 
splendidly with La Gioconda (dur- 
ing which the spotlight played quite 
properly upon the boxholders_ in- 
stead of the stars), the Metropoli- 
tan (TIME, Nov. 2) went on with 
its seacon. Maria Jeritza as T'osca, 
lying in a lovely heap upon the 
floor of Searpia’s apartments, de- 
livered a moving and _ irrelevant 
commentary upon love and art; 
Mme. Alda (wife of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza) appeared in La Bohéme; 
Aida was given in Brooklyn. 

Bori sang in Pelleas and Melis- 





ande, which is perhaps the most 
artistically perfect- presentation in 
the Metropolitan’s repertoire; again 
Jeritza, in Fedora; then the “nov- 
elty” of the opening week, a double 
bill consisting of Cornelius’ Der 
Barbier von Bagdad and Ravel’s 
L’Heure Espagnole, this latter with 
Lucrezia Bori; last of all Ponselle, 


amid that gorgeous’ exoticism 
L’ Africaine. 
In Fedora, Maria Jeritza was 


about to drain a glass of poison 
in the presence of the tenor hero 
(Giovanni Martinelli). She climbed 
upon a table, swayed there in trag- 
ic, shimmering loveliness. The table 
toppled, collapsed, spilled her into 
Martinelli’s lap. 








ART 








Sargent’s Murals 


For the past nine months critics 
have been writing estimates of 
John Singer Sargent. All that can 
be said about a great man in the 
period immediately following his 
death has been said; but more elo- 
quent than any encomium were the 
fantastic prices for his pictures at 
the recent London sale. 


Last week the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts unveiled certain 
murals on classic subjects which 
he had painted to embellish its 
walls; opened at the same time the 
most comprehensive exhibition of 
his work which has ever been shown 


in the U. S. 


Sargent was a great draughts- 
man and well equipped to cham- 
pion, in a leveling age, the tradi- 
tions of an imperious past. The 
Boston murals all treat classic sub- 
jects: Chiron teaching a _ very 
delicate Achilles how to handle a 


bow; Atlas stooping among the 
golden girls of the Hesperides; 
Hercules, with a billet the size 


of a railroad tie in his fist, fenc- 
ing with the Hydra’s ducking heads. 

Said a super-critic: “If critics 
who have so_ carefully laid 
their round formal wreaths upon 
Sargent’s tomb should discover in 
these murals some reminiscence of 
the art calendar, let them not sug- 
gest that ‘Philosophy’ might have 
been intended as the decoration 
for a magazine poem; that ‘Science 
Measuring the Heavens While a 
Young Woman Makes’ Record’ 
looks like a satire upon the mod- 
ern Babbitt’s indispensable stenog- 
rapher. Such things are matters of 
opinion, and the only’ opinion 
which has not yet been given upon 
John Singer Sargent is that of 
posterity,” 





TIME 





RELIGION 








968,929 


Last week the members of the 
Y. M. C. A. (968,929 in active par- 
ticipation) spent some little time 
ruminating about certain things 
which had occurred the week be- 
fore at Washington. There the 
Association had held its Interna- 
tional Convention (Canada and 
America). There officers were 
elected, speeches made, budgets 
read, changes made in_ policy. 
Chiefly, the thought of the 968,929 
focused upon three men: 

Charles Phelps Taft II,* 28, pre- 
sided at the meeting with that deft 
assured despatch which character- 
ized his undergraduate activities 
at Yale. In him the 11,000 dele- 
gates present found an earnest lay- 
man lawyer from Cincinnati, well 
fitted to guide in debate the lay- 
men who control the destinies of a 
great Christian society. It was 
decided, without hair splitting or 
theological wrangling, that hence- 
forth non-church members may vote 
in the councils of the Y. M. C. A. 
Previously all voting members had 
to belong to an evangelical church. 

Fred W. Ramsey of Cleveland 
came before the meeting in the 
guise of a onetime financier who 
resigned the presidency of three 
large metal working plants in order 
that he might devote himself to 
altruistic service, and become: 
President of the Cleveland 
Y. M. C. A., President of the Wel- 
fare Foundation, and Chairman of 
the Cleveland Community Chest 
Campaign. Well pleased with him, 
the delegates re-elected Mr. Ram- 
sey President and Speaker of the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
amid a tremendous demonstration. 

John R. Mott, famed holder of 
many an honorary degree, extensive 
traveler, tireless international social 
worker, presented $4,232,467.01 
worth of budgetary reports, as 
General Secretary of the National 
Council. Once he declined to be 
U. S. Minister to China; his ac- 
ceptance of other responsibilities 
has been without reserve. Sonor- 
ously he entoned a list of 30 coun- 
tries in which a major portion of 
the association’s funds were spent 
last year. 


In New Haven 


There are people who declare 
that “Protestant” and “Catholic” 
are terms used to distinguish alien 
faiths, and if they breed at all, 
their child must be a sterile crea- 
ture, without pride of parentage 





*Son of Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft. The sons of his paternal grand- 
father Alphonso Taft were: By his first 
wife, Charles Phelps Taft (lawyer, some- 
time editor and congressman); by his sec- 
ond wife: William Howard Taft, Horace 
Dutton Taft (Headmaster of the famous 
Taft School at Watertown, Conn.), and 
Henry Weters Taft (Manhattan lawyer). 





© Henry Miller 
Cuartes P. Tart II 
Able, earnest 


or hope of pregeny. Yet in New 
Haven last week met a body of 
venerable prelates who boldly assert 
that they are not Protestants, al- 
though they refuse to recognize 
that the Pope is anything more 
than a pompous sort of Bishop; who 
quietly deny that they are Roman 
Catholics, although they use in 
their worship all the ancient mag- 
nificence of phrase, splendors of 
scarlet and black and gold, the 
aspiring incense, the candles, gongs 
and musical invocations of the 
Mother of Christ that are the 
Church’s heritage from Rome. They 
are members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, yet they called 
their meeting “the first Anglo- 
Catholic Congress to be held in the 
U. SS.” For the benefit of those 
who were puzzled to know whether 
they were fish or flesh or good red 
Roman, the prelates defined their 
position, 

They stated again the claim of 
High-Church Episcopalians to be 
“in ne way numbered among those 
Christian bodies which are _ de- 
cended from the Reformation of 
the 16th Century.” While the 
Episcopal Church recognizes but 
two sacraments, the Catholic Epis- 
copalians insist upon seven—the 
seven-pointed lights in the seven- 
branched candlestick of Rome. Con- 
fession is obligatory. Stoups for 
Holy Water have recently been in- 
stalled in Anglo-Catholic parishes 
in Manhattan. Holy communion is 
spoken of as “mass”; indeed, a 
“Solemn High Mass” was the 
phrase with which an official hand- 
book described the _ service for 
which the members of the congress 
gathered upon the second day of 
their meeting. It was aptly chosen. 

Two thurifers in scarlet cassocks 
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led the priests out of the sacristy 
of Christ Church and around to 
the big main door. A_ shrewd 
wind was blowing, touched with 
smoke from many autumn bonfires, 
and the fragrance of the incense 
from the swinging censers mingled 
in the air with the smell of burn- 
ing leaves, and blew back over the 
moving column of priests, over the 
officers of the council, over the 
richly vested phalanx of Bishops 
who brought up the rear. The 
thurifers entered the Church. There 
was a rustle as the multitude stood 
up. Then candles were lit, hymn 
books opened, and to the thunder 
that darkly strode from the organ 
pipes, the chanting voices of a 
choir of monks and the solemn 
soundless rhythm of the censers 
swinging on their chains from the 
wrists of the thurifers, the proces- 
sion moved up the aisle. First went 
the priests, severe in white surplices, 
black cassocks; the officials of the 
congress in emblazoned capes; a 
slender crucifer and two boys bear- 
ing candles; and then—with a 
swishing of heavy skirts in the 
pomp of pontifical elegance, age- 
less, sombre, and fiercely-burning— 
the Bishops. Each was vested in 
a magnificent cope secured with a 
jewel-crusted clasp and held open, 
on the right and left, by two dea- 
cons of honor. Each Bishop wore 
a mitre. The celebrant passed in 
a rich red damask chasuble, fol- 
lowed by a deacon and a sub-deacon 
in dalmatic and tunic, Last of 
all came the bishop of the diocese, 
the Right Reverend Chauncey B. 
Brewster, preceded by cross and 
candles and by his chaplain bearing 
the golden pastoral staff, emblem 
of his tenure. They proceeded be- 
tween the lines of people up to the 
high altar, which blazed like a bon- 
fire of lilies. 

The service that followed dif- 
fered in no particular from a Ro- 
man High-Mass except that it was 
sung in English. At the moment when 
the bread and wine were conse- 
crated, a gong rang and the kneel- 
ing congregation intoned “Blessed, 
praised and adored forevermore be 
Jesus Christ on his throne of 
glory.” Every session of the con- 
gress began with an “Ave Maria.” 
The favorite hymn was one ending 
with the refrain, “Hail, Mary, full 
of grace.” Rosaries, crucifixes and 
sacred images were offered for sale 
to the members. During the three 
days of sessions a number of emi- 
nent churchmen spoke, among them, 
Father Shirley C. Hughson, of the 
Order of the Holy Cross: “The 
Episcopal Church has its roots in 
the original Apostolic foundation; 
its ministries and its formularies 
are to be traced back to Apostolic 
beginnings. It is essentially a part 
of the one, true, holy and Apostolic 
Church. It is not Protestant; it is 
Catholic, and therefore has no kin- 
ship with the Protestant bodies.” 

The Right Reverend Benjamin 
Ivins, 41-year-old Bishop Coadjutor 
of Milwaukee (“youngest bishop in 
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As like as two peas 


WHEN Nature developsa good pattern, 
she doesn’t throw it away ‘every year. 


Neither does Western Electric. Long 
ago we learned the economy of simpli- 
fication in manufacture—making mil- 
lions of telephones exactly alike. 


And that means exactly alike not only 


ie atlas = a . in outward appearance, but also down 
like as two peas,” eC to the little screws and mica washers 
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Making many parts to one pattern 
instead of to many patterns simplifies 
the whole manufacturing process. The 
thorough application of this principle is 
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California 


The luxurious and congenial 
environment of an ocean liner 
translated to railroad travel. 
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Rock Island Travel Bureaus 


in all principal cities. 


Booklets on California and the Golden 
State Limited on request. Address 










L. M. Allen, Vice-President, Rock Island Lines 
783 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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the U. S.” said: “The work of 
every form of organization in this 
land is staggering and faltering. 
We are rapidly losing the very 
foundation of our civilization, the 
home. People are living in holes in 
the wall; the social graces of the 
home have become the manners of 
the restaurant and the public danc- 
ing hall.” 

Colonel H. Anthony Dyer of 
Providence roused the congress to 
a high pitch of religious fervor by 
speaking of the French custom of 
reserving the sacrament on the al- 
tar and indicating its presence with 
a red light. Said he: “No matter 
how beautiful is the building, no 
matter how eloquent the words of 
the preacher, a church cannot give 
us the feeling of reverence without 
the presence of the red light.” 

Chauncey Brewster Tinker (blood 
relative of Bishop Chauncey B. 
Brewster), able and popular Yale 
professor, interpreter of Bosweil, 
read an address by Thomas L. Ray- 
mond, Mayor of Newark, N. J., in 
the latter’s enforced absence. Wrote 
Mayor Raymond: “The task of the 
Catholic Church today is to create 
an age of faith through the medium 
of an order of celibate preachers.” 

The Reverend Dr. E. Clowes 
Chorley, Historiographer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, medi- 
tated on the possibility of the An- 
glo-Catholics going over to Rome. 
Wrote he, reporting the congress 
for the New York Herald Tribune: 
“*What are the fundamental difficul- 
ties in the way of reunion with 
Rome?’ I asked [a fellow divine]. 
The answer was: ‘There are but 
two—the ‘doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception and the dogma of 
the infallibility of the Pope.’ The 
Catholics of the Episcopal Church 
are willing to render obedience to 
the Pope as the chief of bishops; 
they balk at infallibility and cher- 
ish the hope that in some unforeseen 
fashion the bars. may be lowered 
that they may enter in. ‘Do you 
think that will ever be?’ I asked. 
The only answer was a_ shrug 
of the shoulders.” 





MEDICINE 





Buggies 
Doctors 20 years ago rode in 
buggies often pulled by old grey 
mares that were not what they 
used to be. Since doctors have 
taken to riding in buggies with a 
mechanical put-put, they themselves 
are not what they used to be, de- 
clared Dr. Joshua Sweet, Professor 
of Surgical Research at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, addressing 
a congress of Railway Surgeons in 
Manhattan last week. Said he: 
“The old-fashioned doctor knew 
that his horse was able to take 
care of himself. The modern doctor 
in a city is so busy thinking about 
and looking after the oil, gasoline, 
and tire problems of his automobile 
that he barely has time for a hasty 
examination of his -patient.” 
22 
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SCIENCE 


The Diggers 


Little bands of men roaming 
over the earth, poking in caves, 
pits, mounds, buttes for vestiges 
of the creatures who roamed the 
earth before them. Bigger bands of 
men examining maps, bringing 
steam shovels, excavating whole 
dead civilizations. Millions of dol- 
lars spent in digging every year. 
Following are significant exhuma- 
tions of the past few months: 


At Bainbridge, Ohio, state arche- 
ologists opened the great Seip 
Mound and discovered four evident- 
ly royal cadavers of the pre-In- 
dian Mound Builders, lying among 
quarts and quarts of fresh-water 
pearls and many polished and 
carved stone pipes (TIME, Sept. 
21). Absence of weapons reaf- 
firmed the belief that the Mound 
Builders - cultivated chiefly the 
arts of peace. A copper nose on 
one corpse, patterned cloths under 
the bones, demonstrated two of 
these arts. 


At Walkerton, Ind. a farmer 
opened a mound, disclosed eight 
skeletons, one cf them clad in cop- 
per armor, lying feet together like 
spokes in a wheel. A giant for 
stature had a flint arrow head 
embedded in his skull. The bones 
appeared to be of Mound Builders. 


Near Scenic, S. D., a Harvard 
field party uncovered fossil croco- 
diles of the Oligocene period (two 
million years ago, when crocodiles 
were among the highest forms of 
animal life). Of much the same 
structure as crocodiles today, these 
measured 6 ft. by 16 in. 


In Nevada, Governor James 
Graves Scrugham reported having 
enlisted capital for continued ex- 
cavations in “Pueblo Grande de 
Nevada,” the pueblo cliff city eight 
miles long which he discovered per- 
sonally last year and intends mak- 
ing into a state park. Some 50 
of the 10,000 or more graves have 
been opened, containing corn, wea- 
pons, decorations and dice, dating 
(by estimate) to 5,000 B. C. Hard 
by the city is a turquoise mine. 
Some of the skeletons are gigantic. 


In New Mexico and Arizona, 
tremendous pre-historic stone 
“apartment houses” were found, 
three- to five-story communal dwel- 


Extra Money for Christmas! 


Take Subscriptions for 


TI 


ME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
Write today for full details to: 
JOHN SARGENT, Agency Division, TIME 


Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Christmas 


Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’s 


Magazine — Illustrated 


Galsworthy’s New Novel 
“The Silver Spoon” 


Begins 


A brilliant and daring 
work, Mr. Galsworthy’s 
first novel since the sen- 
sationally successful 
*“‘The White Monkey,”’ 
bids fair to outdistance 
that story in popular 
interest. 


* * * 


An American youth 
plays an important part 
in it. le 


The Christmas Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine is gay 
and stimulating. In ad- 
dition to the opening 
chapters of the novel, 
there are five short sto- 
ries. 
* * * 


People are say- 
ing: ‘‘Scribner’s 


er in New York,”’ about 
which one paper said he 
will be ‘‘burnt in effigy 
on every college campus 


in America.”’ 
** & 


A satirical portrait of a 
go-getting minister is 
another salty feature. 
*# & & 

The November Scrib- 
ner’s is on the stands 
now. Buy it. The 
Christmas Scribner’s 
will be pubiished in a 
few days. Watch for it. 


* * * 
To be sure not to miss 
it, sign and mail the 
coupon below. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons,” 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Magazine sto- 
ries are differ- 


ent.”’ 
E *x** * 


Stuart P. Sher- 
man contributes 
‘An Interview 
with a Newcom- 


lings, some housing 600 to 1,200 
Indians, whose hieroglyphics are 
not unlike those of the Chinese. 
The age of these cities was put 
between 2,000 and 5,000 years. In 
Roosevelt Lake (Arizona), a city 
emerged from the water during a 
drought. Like the Nevada aborig- 
Ines, these Arizona men were big. 
Their culture was much _ higher, 
from Mexico probably. even, con- A lla 

sidering their great numbers, the - . 


Please send me Scribner’s Magazine 
for one year beginning with the Christmas 
number, and a bill for four dollars. 
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possible original of Mexican cul- 
ture. 

Farther north in this state, an 
expedition financed by Edward L. 
(oil) Doheny, found dinosaur 
tracks and animal pictures in the 
Grand Canyon. 

Near Bend, Ore., a University 
of Oregon geologist found fossils 
of huge camels in Pleistocene 
strata. 

Monroe, N. Y., contributed to the 
nation’s store of mastodon bones, 
skulls, teeth. 

In Mexico, miners prospecting 
the Chihuahua Mountains found, 
intact in a hidden cave, a group 
of skeletons in sitting postures, 
aims crossed over knees. Measured 
from crown to heel they sat five 
to six feet high; erect they would 
have stood ten to twelve feet. 
Anthropologists set off to exam- 
ine these giants, hoping to clear 
the doubtful origin of the Chihua- 
hua Indians, a rangy race. 

In Yucatan, Edward H. Thomp- 
son of the Peabody Museum 
(Boston), to whom  is_ credited 
introduction* of the Mayan civ- 
ilization to modern archeology, 
rounded out 20 years of work with 
an extraordinary feat and returned 
home. He knew that the Mayans 
practiced a sacrificial ceremony at 
their sacred wells, in their holy 
city, decking virgins with jade 
and gold and hurling them, amid 
clouds of incense, into great lime- 
stone sink-holes, one of which 
measured 168 feet across and con- 
tained 80: feet of water and mud. 
After digging around for years, 
with indifferent luck, Professor 
Thompson went back to Boston 
and acquired a diver’s technique 
by engaging to scrape barnacles 
off the hulls of ships. Returning 
to Yucatan, he gauged the point 
on the sacred well’s brink whence 
the victims were probably thrown. 
He hurled in logs of human weight 
to approximate the drowning spot. 
He brought in a dredge, and after 
removing tons of mud put on his 
rubber armor and steel helmet, 
dropped down and recovered 90 
skeletons and a priceless collection 
of jade and golden images, now 
on view at the Peabody museum. 
The Carnegie Foundation will carry 
on his work. 

From Bolivia and Argentina, 
after 28 months’ work, Profes- 
sor Elmer S. Riggs of the Field 
Museum (Chicago), returned, bring- 
ing 800 fossils of 100 species of 
animals aged 8 to 15 million years. 
Most were taken from beds on the 
sea floor at the foot of towering 
cliffs, on the Santa Cruz coast. 
There the average tide-rise is 56 
feet, and the work’ had to be done 
in dashes at the ebb. There was 
no evidence that the creatures 





*Undoubtedly Mexico’s Spanish conquer- 


ors in the 16th Century knew of the Mayan 
peoples. Charnay, a Frenchman, investi- 
gated superficially in the ’80’s of the last 
eentury. 














found had had any communica- 
tion by a land bridge with North 
America or any other continent. 
They formed a unique group of 
pre-Pleistocene fauna—giant ground 
sloths, shell-backed glyptodons, 
macrauchenia (camels, snouted like 
tapirs), toxodons (tusked hippos) 
and a bird-like flesh-eater called 
phororhacos. 

Mariana Islands. Scientists of the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu _ re- 
ported the discovery on the Mariana 
Islands, between Hawaii and the 
Philippines, of ancient ruins ante- 
dating the present Chomarro race, 
which has resided there for up- 
wards of 1,000 years. 

There are hundreds of tall, grace- 
fully shaped stone columns bearing 
carved caps, each weighing nearly 


* a ton, and arranged in long col- 


onnades and circles. The purpose 
of the great edifices of which these 
were a part is so far unknown, nor 
has it been possible as yet to deter- 
mine the date of their construction 
or the race of their builders. 

Athens is the scene of an arche- 
ological project that will rival 
the late Lord Carnarvon’s work in 
Egypt and that of the Count de 
Prorak at Carthage. The Greek 
Government (doubtless beholding 
the influx of tourist money to 
Egypt) offered to buy and raze 
some 20 blocks in the business sec- 
tion of Athens and give the right 
of excavation to the American 
School of Classical Studies* (backed 
by 40 U. S. institutions). Twenty 
to 30 feet beneath the tract lies 
the Athenian market-place as_ it 
was known by Themistocles, Plato, 
Demosthenes, et al., in whose day 
it was as the Forum in the grand 
days of Rome. Temples and 
statues famed throughout antiquity 
will come to light “of far greater 
importance than Pompeii.” 

At Corinth. The J. P. Morgan- 
financed diggers at Corinth, hav- 
ing removed 5,000 tons of earth, 
beheld the first example known 
of large-scale Greek painting—a 
decoration upon the guard walls 
of an arena, showing gladiatorial 
combats life-size, in color. A large 
Roman villa of the First Century 
A. D. yielded floor mosaics that 
are “without doubt the finest thing 
of the sort yet found in Greece,” 
according to Dr. T. Leslie Shear 
of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, workmen 
quarrying glacial silt for a brick 
company uncovered the family 
tomb of Aurignacian mammoth- 
hunters of 800 generations (20,000 
years) ago. There were 12 adult 
skeictons and eight of children, 
reposing under a layer of siones 
(protection from beasts) within a 





*Germany had the honor of excavating 
Olymyic.; France, the oracle of Delphi; 
Enpiand Sparta; the U. S., Corinth. 
None ~” these nations had any rea! arche- 
c.ogt uritil schooled to it in Greece. 
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mortuary chamber’ formed _ by 
walls of mammoths’ bones. Mam- 
moth lower jaws constituted one 
wall, shoulder blades a_ palisade 
opposite. It was the largest single 
collection of pre-historic human re- 
mains ever discovered, and admir- 
ably preserved. 

Asia. Speak of digging in Asia 
and you think of Roy Chapman 
Andrews. After another year on 
the uncivilized side of the Gobi 
Desert, he is on his way back to 
the American Museum of Natural 
History with plunder from Mongol- 
ian beds where “the fossils were so 
thick they almost interlaced.” Pa- 
leontologist Andrews shares the 
view of many a scientist that Mid- 
Asia was the birthplace and dis- 
tribution centre of mammalia. His 
chief finds: many more fossil dino- 
saur eggs (two years ago he 
fetched several dozen); several 
baluchitherium (early rhinoceros) 
skulls; an unknown _ two-horned 
fossil, seemingly a primitive gir- 
affe; some marsupial (pouched) 
types; and traces of a human civil- 
ization that went from Europe into 
Asia. 

From India through Java, Aus- 
tralia and Africa, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
curator of the U. S. National Mu- 
seum, scouted out new fields for 
scientific research. Returning last 
month to Washington, he reported 
several new species of fossil big 
apes in Siwalik Hills (Burma); 
a new place to dig in the Solo Val- 
ley, stamping ground of Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, the Java ape-man; 
two new cave men’s skeletons from 
the Broken Hill country in Rho- 
desia, South Africa, source of the 
famed Taungs skull. 

In Palestine, Professor James H. 
Breasted of the University of Chi- 
cago laid the plans for exploring 
Armageddon, battlefield of human- 
ity described in the Apocalypse. 
The site is a mounded plain on a 
mountain shelf overlooking the 
Plain of Esdraelon, near Mount 
Carmel. Funds were furnished by 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. 


In Tokyo, a professor of the Im- 
perial University explained 16 skel- 
etons beneath the foundation of an 
old castle tower as probable relics 
of a “human pillar,” such as the 
ancient Japanese would bury at 
bridgeheads or embankments to 
propitiate the super-god of rivers 
during construction projects. 

In Babylon, excavations have pro- 
ceeded as never before. British and 
University of Pennsylvania diggers 
continued turning up the wonders 
of Ur of the Chaldees. Their find- 
ing of the great ziggurat or tower, 
the temple of the moon god and 
the temple of Nin-Gal, wife of 
the moon god, was reported in 
TIME, March 23. 

In Palestine, the ancient Third 
Wall of Jerusalem was further ex- 
cavated. 

At Beisan (ancient Bethshan), 
University of Pennsylvania diggers 
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One of the proposed plazas 
which will add charm to Indrio 


Above: The Oval Basin, 
Indrio’s proposed salt 
water bathing casino 


Jlome of 


“Your Dreams 


Right: Suggested 

duplex apart- 

ment building for 
Indrio 


Suggested treatment of a busi- 
ness thoroughfare in Indrio 


At Indrio is coming true your dream of a perfect life in a per- 
fect setting. Here man is combining with nature to create an 
earthly paradise—an all-year home town where comfort and 


charm will predominate. 

Indrio is on the far-famed Indian 

River, a stretch of emeraldsea water 

separated from the Atlantic only by 
a narrow strip of tropical jungle land. Game fish abound in 
these nearby waters and wild fowl are plentiful. Sandy 
beaches and a rolling surf invite the bather. 


Fatrest of Florida’s Townsites 


Nowhere else in Florida can be found a more beautiful, 
more healthful or more accessible spot in which to live. 
Indrio is but 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the Dixie 
Highway and Florida East Coast Railway. 

Visioned by men of large affairs, with millions at their 
command, Indrio is already becoming a reality. Eminent 
architects and landscape gardeners have been engaged to 
make it America’s most beautiful home town. ‘ 

Parks, plazas, golf courses and boulevards are even now 
being laid out. These latter range from 100 to 200 feet 
in width, and will be generously planted with palms. 


When blizzards rage in northern 

cities, or heat prostrations are of 

daily occurrence, the climate here 

is delightful. In summer cool breezes sweep in from the 
sea, while winter days are made balmy by the Gulf Swéam, 
72 degrees is the average annual temperature 


Architectural unity will be assured by the adoption ofthe 
appropriate Mediterranean type of architecture as standard? 
No residence lot will be less than 100 feet wide. 

Indrio’s projected improvements include a milliow-dollar 
hotel, salt water bathing casino, pleasure and boat piers, 
yacht harbor, tennis and roque courts, bridle paths and 
an 18-hole golf course. Electricity and pure drinking 
water will be available at low cost. 

Visit Indrio when you come to Florida this winter. 
Compare it with all similar developments. The coupon 
below will bring you an illustrated brochure which further 
describes this miracle of city planning. 


NOV 14 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Exclusive Selling Agents for Easr Coast Devetopment CoMPANY 
JOHN I. BEGGS, President Box N36, INDRIO, Florida 


The proposed Indrio station of the Florida 
East Coast Railway, whose main line af- 
fords frequent service northand south 


Indrio’s waterfront as it willappear 
when completed, showing the Indian 
River and beyond it the Atlantic Ocean 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 
Box N 36, Indrio, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated 
brochure describing Indrio. 
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believed they had found the Temple 
of Ashtaroth (Philistine goddess) 
where Saul’s armor was hung after 
his defeat in the battle of Gilboa 
(Samuel I, 31:10). 


In Tunis, the forces marshaled 
under Count Byron de Prorak of 
France ended a season’s digging in 
the ruins of Carthage and set 
about examining their finds. Sacri- 
ficial urns full of charred babies’ 
bones, taken from the temple of 
the goddess Tanit, were the chief 
exhibit. 


Off the Carthaginian coast, at 
the Island of Djerba, the expedi- 
tion’s divers groped for a_ sub- 
merged city whose walls had been 
reported seen by a sponger. They 
found pottery, a sunken treasure- 
galley and deep submarine pits, 
which support the theory that the 
city was engulfed by a terrestrial 
convulsion. 


In Algeria. Reconnoitering inland 
by motor, the de Prorak experts 
visited El Djem, Timgad and other 
ancient cities whose bones lie 
bleaching under the African sun. 
On the banks of the dried river 
Loug (Algeria), 70 Neolithic flints 
and a stone hatchet aged 150,000 
years (Paleolithic) were found on a 
hearth site 300 by 150 yards in 
area. A blanket of black ashes 
and charred bones lay .beneath the 
desert sand. 


In the Sahara, a cliff overlooking 
the dried bed of the Aolgui River 
was christened “The Mountain of 
Love” by the expedition under de 
Prorak, who discovered carved 
thereon love messages of youths 
and maidens belonging to the an- 
cient (white) Lybian race of North 
Africa. Examples: “I, Beltain, pro- 
claim love for Lili.” “I surely have 
said all I can to you.” Professor 
Reygasse of the expedition advanced 
the theory that carved pairs of 
footprints, one a man’s, one a 
woman’s with names scratched be- 
tweea, which were discovered on 
the cliff, had served as marriage 
records. 


In Egypt, Howard Carter and 
the Egypt Exploration Society car- 
ried on Lerd Carnarvon’s work in 
the Valley of Kings. The palace of 
King Tut-Ankh-Amen was found 
several hundred miles from Luxor. 
his last resting place. 


Near Cairo, a funerary cham- 
ber found was called “oldest stone 
building in the world” (over 5,000 
years). Near Thebes, a cemetery 
yielded examples of burying from 
a prehistoric coffinless method to 
early mummification. In the Fay- 
um district, University of Michigan 
men found a pagan chapel, with 
images of Demeter, Hecate, the 
Sacred Bull, Apis, Harpocrates and 
Cerberus. At Ghizeh, Dr. George 
A. Reisner of Harvard put his 26th 
year on Egyptology and hinted that 
he had a solution to the construc- 
tion secrets of the great Pyramids. 


Of all nationals digging in 






TIME 


Egypt, the U. S. groups were 
“the only ones with money.” Pro- 
fessor James H. Breasted of the 
Oriental Institute (University of 
Chicago) supervised the completion 
of a station equipped to record in- 
scriptions, etc., in the field. 


Faux Pas 


Just as it is a bloomer to talk 
about the price of sea foods to a 
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PROFESSOR BAILEY WILLIS 
Brave 


man whose wife has died of oyster 
ptomaine—a faux pas to discuss 
prohibition in a house recently 
disgraced by the tippling of its 
breadwinner—so it is a_ serious 
breach of taste to speak of earth- 
quakes in California. Ever since 
the geological disaster in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906, all convulsions of the 
earth’s crust have been referred to 
euphemistically; people do not say 
“since the earthquake” but “since 
the fire.” What must be the cour- 
age, then, of Dr. Bailey Willis, 
seismologist and Professor Emeritus 
of Geology at Stanford University. 
Last week he declared that within 
the next ten years Los Angeles 
will be wrenched by a_ tremor 
worse than that of San Francisco. 


Three years ago he stated that 
Santa Barbara would be shaken. 
Last summer that prophecy was 
fulfilled (Time, July 6). The earth- 
quake was purely local, and failed 
to relieve the general strain which 
pulls at the terrain from Elsinore, 
to San Gabriel, between which, at 
an angle, lies Los Angeles. Like 
Dean Mather of Harvard, who pre- 
dicts a quake for Massachusetts 
(TimME, Nov. 9), Professor Willis 
advises people to prepare for the 
disaster as they would for a 
famine or a war. 
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THE PRESS 


Shrewd 


The ability to leer in a naughty 
fashion will often earn a witless 
fellow a reputation as a wag; luck 
in getting his books suppressed 
will bring an author to renown 
even though no one has ever read 
them. Shrewd Douglas H. Cooke, 
President of the Leslie-Judge Co., 
may not therefore have been 
altogether stunned when he was told 
last week that his funny-paper, 
Judge, was barred from the mails. 

The suppressed issue was called 
“The Parisian Number”; on_ its 
mottled cover a young woman, sil- 
houetted in white-space, stepped 
into the profile of a bathtub over 
the caption “Cut Out by the Cen- 
sor”; on its first page appeared a 
joke that was characteristic of the 
issue—a joke printed in French, 
and making a play of the words 
“habits” (clothes) and “explorer” 
(to go through). “Translation on 
page 31,” said the editors. “Ha! 
this matter must be salacious,” cried 
the vulgar reader: “. .. habits de 
mon mari. J’ai Vhabitude de les 
explorer tous les soirs.” Though 
ignorant of French he would not 
deign to turn to page 31; no, 
and what’s more he would put the 
magazine where his wife could not 
get at it. Had he bothered to read 
the translation, he would have dis- 
covered that the evil witticism was 
as follows: 

Voice from the Next Room: 
“Won’t you feel strange getting 
into your husband’s clothes for the 
fancy-dress party tonight?” 

“No, I’m used to going through 
them every night.” 

And does the U. S. bar from its 
post such naiveties as this, friends 
of Judge might hotly demand? To 
them the thoughtful will answer: 
“Postmaster John Kiely [of New 
York City] is, like you, a friend of 
Judge. He well knows that there 
is no honest Rabelaisian lewdness in 
the pages of this flaccid journal; 
he must have been able to sce 
that the editors were engaged in 
the far dirtier business of trying 
to make the clean appear foul. By 
barring the issue he has done the 
publisher a notable favor.” 

Shrewd Douglas H. Cooke made 
calf’s eyes in an interview. Said 
he: “I believe we handled the 
subjects in a way to rob them of 
all suggestiveness....I am at a 
loss to understand the objections.” 

And Manhattan’s newpapers 
headlined: 

PARISIAN NUMBER OF 
JUDGE IS BARRED 





Bulldog’s Tail 

Once there was a Tribune in 
Chieago. Sturdy bulldog of news- 
papers, with bandy legs and a 
coarse voice, it glared at rivals, 
referred to itself as “the World’s 
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_ What 15 minutesa day reading 
has done to my bank account 


The statement of a successful man who urges 
you to learn the secret of 15 minutes a day as 


given in this free book. 


“Work is fun if you can feel that 
you’re getting ahead,” this man says, 
“but it’s discouraging to come up to 
the end of every month and find you 
are only barely keeping even. 


“Moreover, it’s hard to understand 
why some men who make large in- 
comes seem to do it so easily, and to 
have so much time for fun. I de- 
cided a year ago that I should never 
get anywhere until I found an 
answer to that mystery. I started 
studying such men, and I think I 
know the answer. In almost every 
case they are men who are interesting. 
They have personality. Other men 
like to do business with them, and 
it’s easy to do business when the 
other man wants to do it. 


“T analyzed myself. I found that, 
except for the current gossip of our 
particular industry, I was pretty 
nearly a conversational blank. I 
knew nothing of travel, history, 
science, biography—the best of the 
world’s thinking and writing. It was 
about this time that I learned of the 
remarkable achievement of Dr. Eliot, 
who had been for forty years presi- 
dent of Harvard. Out of his life- 
time of reading and study he has 
selected the few really great books 





“Each month we said: ‘Next 
month we'll surely get ahead.’ 
But always the end of the 
month found us just about 
even, and no more.” 


Send for your copy now 


and so arranged them that any man 
can get the essentials of a liberal 
education in 15 minutes of pleasant 
reading a day. I sent for the stimu- 
lating little free book, “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” I think I can 


properly say that the steady im- 
provement in my bank account dur- 
ing the past two years has been due 


to the secret I learned in that little 
book more than to anything else.” 


in 
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“What I couldn’t understand 
was why men who seemed to work 
less than I did apparently 
made much more money.” 


The book for which this man sent will 
be mailed to you immediately upon receipt 
of the coupon at the right. It sets forth 
fully the plan, scope, and purpose of Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


Every well-informed man and woman 


should 2 least know something about these 
famous ‘“‘Harvard Classics”’ 


DR. ELIOT’S 


 FIVE-FOOT SHELF , 


OF BOOKS 


“J think I can truthfully 

estimate that 15 minutes o 

reading a day has added $1 
a day to my income.” 


The free book tells you how Dr. Eliot 
and his associates undertook to select the 
418 great masterpieces that contain what he 
calls “the essentials of a liberal education,” 
and how he has so arranged it that even 
15 minutes a day are enough. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “your little free book meant 
a big step forward in business and social 
life, and it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure.” 


You are cordially invited to have a copy 
of this useful and entertaining little book. 
It is free, will be sent by mail, and involves 
no obligation of any kind. Merely tear 
off the coupon and mail it to-day. 
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The book 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


| By mail, free, send me the guide book to the 
most famous books in the world, describing 

| Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of 
reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 

| Also, please advise how I may secure the books 
by small monthly payments. 


Mr. 
Name 


Miss 


Address 


| The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet 
free to children 
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A choice of several correct 
colors is offered in the 
Dobbs Heddon, reflecting 


in shape and shade the 
trend of fashion in the 
style centers of the world 


DOBBS & CO 


620 and 244 Fifth Avenue New York 


















Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Under Tue BLACKSTONE Management 


e 


HE fascination of its sur- 

roundingsand the incom- 
parable nicety of service 
| whichimpresses the first-time 
| gueStat THE DRAKE, Chicago, 
is reflected in the patronage 
record year after year. Thus is 
explained, perhaps, the rea- 
son why so many, who may 
change hotelaccommodations 


from time to time invariably 
come back to THE DRAKE. 





Rates are moderate 


















© International 
JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 
“When it reaches a million, I shall 
go to New York.” 


Greatest Newspaper.” Robert R. 
McCormick and Joseph Medill 
Patterson were its keepers, co-edi- 
tors and publishers. 

In 1918 the Tribune piled up 
more profits than ever in _ its 
highly prosperous career. Captain 
Patterson, taking a hint from Lord 
Northcliffe (“New York’s simply 
begging for a picture newspaper’), 
decided that the bulldog needed a 
tail. He started the New York 
Daily News, gum-chewer’s sheetlet, 
which began to wag at a great 
rate. In three years its circula- 
tion was 400,000. “When _ it 
reaches a_ million,” said Mr. 
Patterson, “I shall go to New York 
for good.” 

Meanwhile Publisher McCormick 
had put a collar on the bulldog in 
the form of Liberty, a brass-studded 
fiction journal, designed to attract 
readers who might otherwise spend 
their five cents on the Saturday 
Evening Post. New  paper-mills 
were bought to serve the News and 
Liberty. The old bulldog had 
grown. 

There is still a Tribune in Chi- 
cago. Last week it published an 
announcement: “Mr. Patterson will 
establish his headquarters in New 
York to administer the affairs of 
the News and Liberty. Colonel 
McCormick will stay in Chicago 
and manage the Tribune and the 
paper mills.” Where two men had 
stood together to manage one paper, 
they must stand apart to manage 
three. And the deduction? “The 
bulldog’s tail,” said reasoners, “is 
making a million wags a day.” 


Back to Back 


When that aged Pittsburgh 
viveur, Harry K. Thaw, feeling 
in his veins the thrill of a new 
spring, went to Manhattan and 
began to conduct himself in a man- 


ner that ill benefitted his grey hairs 
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(TimE, Sept. 28), the New York 
Daily Mirror “crusaded” against 
him, asking, ““Why is a rich lunatic 
a free lunatic?” Some of the Mir- 
ror’s chicle-masticating readers may 
have thought it a breach of taste, a 
blatancy, to make so much of the 
fact that an old rake wanted to 
chuck a dancing girl under the 
chin. Little did these readers know 
the courage that went into the writ- 
ing of that crusade. 


A fortnight ago the Editor and 
Publisher brought to light a new 
fact: The story about Thaw was 
written by no ordinary reporter, 
but by the “Tabloid Ringmaster” 
of the New York Mirror—Editor 
Philip Payne. 

All the evening a reporter had 
been following Thaw and the mem- 
bers of his seraglio. At length the 
pursued taxi, careering down a 
dark side street, drew up in front 
of the Del Fey Club; Thaw fol- 
lowed a drugget of light on the 
pavement; a door closed behind 
him. When the reporter’s knuckles 
a moment later belabored that door, 
a panel in its upper section slid 
back and in the slit appeared the 
bulldog brow of a surly doorkeeper. 
The reporter was a ian typical of 
his kind, a seedy fellow, drearily 
accoutred. No evening shirt fluted 
his meagre bosom. No glittering 
lady stood beside him. He was ob- 
viously not wealthy. He was not a 
member of the “Club.” “Beat it, 
Buddy,” said the grim face at the 
slit. 

In Editor Payne’s apartment a 
few minutes later the telephone 
rang. Over the wire came the voice 
of the reporter, telling how he had 
been refused entrance to the Del Fey 
Club; how Thaw sat within, busy 
with his tiddling, all unseen by the 
press. “I’ll come down myself,” 


snapped Mr, Payne, He, 33, a 
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high-grade 
Thermometers 


whether it 1s a thermometer for 
baby’s bath, home baking, the 
dairy, the hothouse or indicating, 
recording, controlling instru- 
ments for the great industrial 
plants in their many secret and 
Intricate temperature processes. 
Tysco instruments are made in 
special models for hundreds of 
different lines of manufacture, as 
well as chemical, ——_ 
weather bureau and household 
purposes. A124 
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Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
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viveur himself in a controlled fa- 
shion, is a member of the Club. 
His face—curly-mouthed,  snub- 
nosed, the face of a_ bespectacled 
Puck—is well known to “Texas” 
Guinan, famed proprietress. Also, 
it is known, most unpleasantly 
known, to Harry K. Thaw. That is 
why the other patrons of the club 
gasped when they saw the waiter 
place Mr. Payne at the table next 
Mr. Thaw’s, back to back with the 
killer. In every mind beat a terri- 
ble question. Thaw, everyone knew, 
had shot Stanford White. If he 
discovered Editor Payne, his enemy, 
the man who had publicly vilified 
him, scraping elbows with him in a 
night club, what then? 


Mr. Thaw’s hand began to move 
steadily, cautiously toward his hip 
pocket. A woman at a nearby table 
caught a cry to her lips; a fat man 
upset his drinking glass. Editor 
Payne sat quiet, tense. In the 
emergency, his courage was su- 
preme. The slayer’s arm moved. 
He drew from his pocket a hand- 
kerchief. . .. 


In a few minutes intrepid Mr. 
Payne was chatting with him. 
“That conversation,” stated Mr. 
Payne, “convinced me that the man 
is insane and ought to be locked 
up.” Next day ali gum-chewing 
Manhattan read his furious attack 
on Thaw. 








MILESTONES 








Born. To Francis X. Bushman, 
he-man cinema actor, a grandchild, 
the daughter of Ralph and Beatrice 
(Danti) Bushman, 





Married. Constance Bennett, ac- 
tress, elder daughter of Actor Rich- 
ard Bennett, sister of Dancer Bar- 
bara Bennett, to Philip M. Plant, 
scion; at Greenwich, Conn., by the 
same Justice of the Peace that 


performed her subsequently an- 
nulled marriage to one Moorehead, 
“on a dare,” four years ago. 





Died. Mrs. 
widow of the actor, sister-in-law 
of famed actor John Drew, some- 
time cinema actress for the old 


Vitagraph Co. under the direction 
of her husband; at Los Angeles. 


Sidney Drew, 35, 





Died. Almon W. Coolidge, cousin 
of President Calvin Coolidge, a car- 
penter; at Rochester, N. Y., where 
with the aid of his wife he had 


been compiling a genealo of the 
Coolidge family. “i 


Died. The mother of the wife of 
Benito Mussolini, at Forli, Italy. 
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NEW YORK 


The 
Right Name 


NOX is a name you 
will find in hats—hats 
that look well, wear well 
and considering the looks 


and the wear, hats that are 
downright and decidedly 
inexpensive. 


The Knox “Fifth Avenue’ 
ts priced at eight dollars 
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Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
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*The Knox “Fifth Avenue’ features the broader, 
deeper brim and comes in the newer shades of 
grey and tan. 
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A better way 
to relieve your 


digestive distress! 


© mucH acid in your stom- 
ach—*hyper-acidity”— is the 
thing that brings about diges- 

tive distress. 

You can relieve that condition 
with soda bicarbonate or prepara- 
tionscontainingit. But there’s one 
objection to alkalines of this class. 

Unless you measure your dose 
to a nicety, your stomach is left 
with an alkaline residue. It can- 
not carry on its normal work. 
For it must have a slight trace 
of acidity or the digestive juices 
cannot function. 


Gastrogen Tablets 
work differently 


Gastrogen Tablets quickly de- 
stroy hyper-acidity, but they do 
not leave your stomach with an 
alkaline content. 


You could eat any number of 
them, and the excess would only 
pass harmlessly out of your sys- 
tem. Your stomach remains “in 
neutral,” and nature quickly re- 
stores the slight balance of acidity 


so essential to good digestion. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, 
safe, effective and convenient. 
They combat digestive disturb- 
ance without retarding digestion. 
They are pleasant to taste, they 
purify the breath and they are 
prompt in the relief they give. 

Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c, 
also in cabinet-size bottles of 60 
tablets for 60c. If you wish to try 
them before you buy them, send 
the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Chicken 


In Chicago, one Campbell Mc- 
Carthy, waited in a death-house to 
be hanged for murder. He had 
only one meal left to eat on earth, 
and that he knew would be a 
good one—chicken. Suddenly the 
jailer came to his cell and told him 
his execution had been stayed. Mr. 
McCarthy’s face brightened, then 
fell. Said he: “Captain, lemme ask 
you one favor. Lemme stay in here 
tonight, Boss, and eat ma meal. 
Lemme eat that chicken just like I 
was going to die.” 

His request was granted. 


Camel 


In Detroit, some Shriners were 
tormenting a sad circus-camel that 
had been procured to contribute 
a big laugh to some approaching 
initiations. They caused him to 
serve as a “hurdle,” prodded him 
with sticks, guffawed and jeered at 
his bewildered antics. Suddenly the 
camel, goaded by an intolerable in- 
civility, wheeled on the shivering 
Shriners. His grey lips rolled 
back. He bit a Shriner fiercely in 
the shoulder. His ungainly hoof 
shot forward. He broke a Shriner’s 
leg. 


Stork 


In Viteze-in-Uckermark,  Ger- 
many, a stork flying south from 
the autumn cold fell into a field. 
His wing was broken. All night 
he lay in a frosty furrow and when 
day came heard voices near at 
hand. Terrified out of his wits, 
what was his astonishment to 
find that some children were ad- 
dressing him in soft imploring ac- 
cents. They had stumbled upon 
him on their way to school. Now, 
when they go to school he struts 
behind them; while they construe 
their lessons he “stands motionless 
on one leg in the corner”; in the 
afternoon he “marches home before 
them like a bandmaster.” 


“Monkey” 


In Detroit, Mary Sarfano, 5, was 
playing with Peter Sarfano, 7. The 
children were alone in an empty 
little house, one of 50 just like it 
on a meagre street. Their mother 
was out getting the groceries; she 
hoped they would not quarrel while 
she was gone, but at that very mo- 
ment Mary, piqued by an injustice, 
was twisting her small face in 
derision of her brother. “Monkey,” 
she squealed, “you ole monkey!” 
Peter glowered, as he had seen them 
do in the movies. He knew how to 
avenge an insult. He went to his 
father’s bureau, climbed up on a 
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chair, took an automatic from the 
top drawer, shot his sister dead. 
Said he: “I am sorry, but I was 
awful mad,” 





Turtle 


At Barcelona, one Sebastian An- 
zaro Anzarez, “a former picador,” 
entered a hotel, ordered cold-turtle 
soup. The order was delayed. 
When the tureen at last ap- 
peared, Sebastian, tired of waiting, 
snatched it and “drained half its 
contents at a gulp.” Then his eyes 
bulged, his face contorted. Nearly 
choking, he spat out a live turtle 
the size of a bright new peseta. 


Cohens 


At Boston University, Harold 
Cohen was summoned to the regis- 
trar’s office. Two young men seated 
themselves before the _ registrar. 
Both were named Cohen, Harold. 
Before they left the office each 
had been assigned a middle name 
after his home town, one becoming 
Harold Chelsea Cohen, the other 
Harold Lowell Cohen. 


Shrewd 


In Detroit, one Roy Carruthers, 
president of the Book-Cadillac Ho- 
tel Co., announced that hereafter 
all guests will receive when they 
leave this hotel a free policy in- 
suring their lives for the next 48 
hours. 


Fashion Note 


In Manhattan, one Hunter Wykes 
wrote a letter to The Sun, saying: 
“IT wore a black derby to the 
Bankers’ Club for luncheon, and 
while I did not count the hats in 
the hat room, I suppose there must 
have been a thousand... .Among 
the lot but four black derbys stood 
out in contrast. The white Fedora 
was preponderantly in evidence, the 
rest being soft brown.” 
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World’s best Typewriters now at 
positively lowest prices an 
easiest terms offered 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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cess they look an 
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us : 
FREE TYPEWRITER £5, 
BOOK. See our amazing : 
typewriter bargains. Read what “lit 
users say and the unusual service we iin 
give you. Write today. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 634, “FST RanooLrn, 
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THE WRITER 4N AUTHORS’ 


Short-stories analyzed in detail; artic'es on writ- 
ing for publication in various popular forms; reports 
from ieading magazine editors of their manuscript 


needs and other aids to literary workers. Send 25c 


for latest issue. 


Circulation Office, THE WRITER 


Harvard Square : +: : : Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPORT 





Football 


Athletes at their training tables 
began to find fault with things; 
the little grooves deepened between 
nostril and upper lip; coaches were 
conciliatory, recognizing in such 
indications a touch of overtraining. 
And on Saturday the melodramatics 
of football were continued. 


The salient feature of the Har- 
vard-Princeton game is not so dif- 
ficult to find as it is difficult to 
phrase. Tolerant people might pre- 
tend that it was the heady passing 
of Caulkins, the running of slip- 
pery Slagle, or dauntless Dignan, 
or the doings of an _ unheard-of 
Princeton back named Prendergast, 
who—sent into the game in the last 
five minutes—carried the ball ten 
times (almost in succession), and 
gained 89 yards. But such state- 
ments could only be evasions. The 
salient feature of the MHarvard- 
Princeton game was the doltish per- 


formance of the Harvard eleven. 
Seore: Princeton 36, Harvard 0. 


A familiar barnyard animal is 
distinguished by its penchant for 
pushing about in the mud, but peo- 
ple do not gather by the fifty 
thousand to see contests among 
these animals, eleven on a side. The 
69,000 rain-drenched individuals 
who saw Illinois wallow against 
Chicago might as well have been 
watching such a game of porcine 
poke-belly. Britton’s toe and a 
brace of fumbles gave the mud- 
match to Illinois, 13 to 6. 


When the Yale assistant coaches 
saw four schoolboys who did not 
weigh 150 pounds apiece, line up as 
the backfield of a little team from 
Maryland, they sent in all their 
substitutes and turned away their 
faces. At the end of the first half, 
Maryland had 14 points, Yale 10. 
Whistles blew, the Yale regulars 
ran in. Score at the end of the 
game: Yale 43, Maryland 14. 


Oberlander, Dartmouth’s batter- 
ing, loping Swede, led a running 
attack that tore Cornell apart for 
a total of 252 yards, with a score 
of 62 to 13—the worst beating ever 
given a Cornell team. Said Critic 
Grantland Rice: “If Dartmouth can 
carry on its march against Chi- 
cago, it will be ranked as one of the 
greatest teams of the last ten 
years,” 


The Navy gave no particular en- 
couragement to its friends by win- 
ning from Western Maryland, 27 
to 0. 


A blocked kick in the last quar- 
ter gave Pittsburgh’s sloppy team 





a victory after it had been badly 
outplayed all afternoon by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. Score: Pitts- 
— 6, Washington and Jefferson 


Not many people are conscious, 
perhaps, that the initials D. & E., 
ki-yi-ing in the tassel of a cheer, 
stand for Davis and Elkins, a col- 
lege in West Virginia. Army 
Cadets last week heard those 
initials screeched at them by the 
supporters of a team which they 
barely managed to edge out, 14 to 6. 


“Red” Edwards of Notre Dame 
kicked the ball down a marshy 
field, Captain Gray of Penn State 
booted it back, and so for the rest 
of the afternoon they matched their 
legs while their elevens see-sawed 
to a scoreless tie. 


Professionals 


Last week came more press-agent- 
ing of a certain Florida town as the 
confluence of all roads. Enterpris- 
ing swimming pool managers 
tempted thither two distinguished 
amateur natatory females, Gertrude 
Ederle, famed near Channel-swim- 
mer, and Aileen Riggin, Olympic 
fancy-diving champion in 1920. 


On and after Jan. 1, they will 
lose their amateur starding and 
become “swimming coaches.” Said 
Miss Charlotte Epstein, manageress 
of the Women’s Swimming Asso- 
ciation contestants: “They have our 
heartiest good wishes. ... We feel 
that as teachers and coaches they 
will . . . further our aims and 
ideals. . . . We hope to develop 
worthy [amateur] successors — to 
Gertrude and Aileen before long.” 


In becoming professionals these 
two followed the lead of Miss Helen 
Wainwright who in June, 1925, 
became swimming teacher at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. (Tims, June 22, 
SPORT). 


In Russia 


Last week that swart Cuban, 
José Capablanca, chess champion of 
the world, arrived at Moscow. It 
was reported that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had enticed him thither 
with much spot cash gold. There 
came also Dr. Emanuel Lasker 
(Germany) former world champion; 
Frank J. Marshall, U. S. Champior, 
and E. D. Bogoljubow (Ukrainia). 
They were met by 30 Russian 
chess players. After entertainments 
worthy of Lucullus, all sat down 
to play off the first international 
chess match to he held in Russia 
since the fall of Tsardom. 


Cables asserted that the Soviet 
Government is expending over 50,- 
000 gold rubles ($25,000) in pro- 
viding prizes, paying the expenses 
of the contestants, entertaining 
them, and providing “gratification 
money,” which in the case of Capa- 
blanca is said to have amounted to 


$5,000. 
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YOU CAN 


SEE FARTHER! 


| TAru These 10 power 


BINOCULARS 





For no more than you must pay for an 
ordinary 6 or 8 power binocular you can 
get this super power glass, in the 25 to 40% 
greater range. 

Extend your vision ten times. Myriads 
of interesting objects and events not always 
visible through the 6 or 8 power are easily 
seen through this remarkable 10 power glass. 

Hunting—Football—Golfing 
—Autoing—Hiking 


and other pleasures arei ncreased ten times. Compact 
design and light weight make this gless es easy to 
hold as a 6 or 8 power. Finely and superb!y made. 
Large 30mm luminous achromatic lenses afford great 
range, wide field and sharp definition. Focused in- 
stantly. Adjustable to any eye width or strength. 
Free case and straps. 
Free Trial—Immediate Delivery 
Sent for FREE TRIAL on receipt of $26.95. Fully 
uaranteed. If you do not find this glass the biggest 
Coceala value you have ever been offered return it 
for prompt refund. You take no risk with Du Maurier 
Company, Americas leading Binocular House. 
ree Catalog of over 200 glasses 
Most complete line in America. The world’s finest 
Binocular 3x to 24x. Telescopes for sport, target 
shooting, astronomy, etc. 


DUMAURIER COMPANY 


__ Americas Leading Binocular House 
Dept.2411 EtmMirA NY 


IN RiOR 
DECORA? iUN 


Easy to Learn\at Home 


Interior Decoration!. Here’s the profession 
for YOU. New—fascinating—uncrowned and 
just bubbling over with ‘‘big money” oppor- 
tunities. Learn in “double quick” time 
through a new easy home-study method per 
fected by prominent New York Deccrators. 
No special talent needed. Practical, complete, 
authoritative instruction. Personal attention 
and constructive criticism given throughout 
Course. Shows how to decorate your own 
home in good taste. 

Big Pay 

Equal opportunities for men and women in 
this well-paying, fast-growing profession. Work 
for yourself or for others. Many earn $50 to 
$250 a week. Through exclusive Purchasing 


Flan you get all furnishings at wholesale prices. 


BOOK, beautifully illustrated, 
tells ail decerines method. Send for it today. 
No obligation. Write NOW to 

National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 2911 2 West 47th Street New York City 




























ISTINGUISHING 
FougereRoyalefrom 


all other shaving prepar- 
ations is the fact that it 
combines perfection of 
quality with the clean 
outdoor fragrance of the 
Royal Fern. It gives men 
the refreshing shave. 


Fougere Royale Stick,75c; Cream, 
50°; Taleum. $1.00; Eau Veg- 
etale, $1.25; Facial Soap, 50c. 
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HOUBIGANT, INC. 
16 W. 49th Street 
New York 
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The Stock Market 


The tremendous activity on the 
New York Stock Exchange has 
established several new records. On 
Nov. 6 there were 613 separate 
stock issues traded in—the most 
in any single day on record. Many 
strange and unusual abbreviations 
appeared on the ticker. Issues were 
traded in that have not seen the 
light for years. 

Daily volume has also exceeded 
all figures back to at least 1916. 
Several days have seen about 
2,800,000 shares sold on the Ex- 
change, with a _ three-million-share 
day seemingly in the offing. The 
record for daily trading was 
established on May 9, 1901, on the 
occasion of the sensational Northern 
Pacific corner, when over 3,330,000 
shares were sold. 

It must be remembered that these 
statistics of daily sales on the 
Exchange, apart from being 
somewhat hastily compiled by 
newspapers from the stock tape, 
are defective for another reason. 
Only sales of 100 shares’ or 
multiples thereof are regularly put 
on the tape. Hence, sales of “odd 
lots”—that is, amounts of from 1 
to 99 shares—are not included in 
ordinary calculations of sales on 
the Exchange. In recent years, 
individual sales in odd lots have 
equaled or outnumbered sales of 100 
shares, while odd lot sales con- 
stitute an additional third to the 
published total of 100-share sales. 
Thus, on a day when the _ stock 
tape shows sales of 2,800,000 shares, 
actual total sales really are running 
close to four millions. Consequently, 
activity on the Stock Exchange is 
now greater than ever before. 

No less than fifty prominent 
corporations saw their’ shares 
selling at a record high price for 
the year. U. S. Steel common 
smashed all its previous high 
records, leaped to 138, and sold at 
that figure in tremendous volume. 


Locomotives 


With U. S. railroads well 
equipped, the principal immediate 
opportunity to increase sales of lo- 
comotives is to improve them and 
render them more economical than 
at present. If this can be done, 
the roads will scrap good but high 
cost engines, since the new equip- 
ment can be paid for out of op- 
erating economies. 

Locomotive producers, spurred by 
the sag in the railway equipment 
business, have been hard at work 
at this problem for some time. The 
“Big Three”’—American, Baldwin 
and Lima—are all getting some- 
where with their attempts in this 
direction, too. 

Baldwin has developed a Diesel 
engine which, it is claimed, can be 
used for either light or heavy traf- 
fic. Lima so far has stuck to the 
steam locomotive, but has perfected 
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a large freight engine—the A 1— 
which shows operating economies of 
25% to 33%. 

American Locomotive has_ been 
experimenting even more widely. 


Creed 


In Chicago are many famed 
bankers. Some of them are: John 
J. Mitchell, Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co.; George M. Reynolds, 
Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings. Bank; Frederick Rawson, 
Union Trust Co.; J. W. O’Leary, 
Union Trust Co.; Oscar Foreman, 
Foreman Bros. Bank; David R. 
Forgan, National City Bank of Chi- 
cago; Lucius Teter, Chicago Trust 
Co.; Saul Smith, Northern Trust 
Co.; Charles G. Dawes, Central 
Trust Co.; F. T. Haskell and Ernest 
Hamill, Illinois Merchants Bank. 


But most important of any is 
John J. Mitchell, President of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co. Last 
week, on the walls of his bank, 
in gold letters several feet high, 
he set up a creed. The mural 
apothegms were none of them 





EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


esponsibili 


With a capital and sur- 
plus in excess of 


$7,000,000 


built up over many 
years of faithful invest- 
ment service—the re- 
sponsibility and accum- 
ulated experience of 
this company afford 
strongassurancetocon- 
servative investors. 


For Safe 642% First 

Mortgage Bonds Send 

fordescriptive literature 
71-213 


AMERICAN BOND 
MORTGAGE (o, 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave 

Chicago New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and over thirty other cities 
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e Immortal Poets¢ 
Six Centuries / 


athered together in 
this one brilliant company 


“It is a library in 
which one may trace 
the full current of 
English poetry and 
song from the earliest 
to the latest times.” 


—The Outlook 


“The most complete 
and satisfactory book 
of the kind ever 
issued.’— New York 
Tribune 


“No book better de- 
serves room on the 
table of the American 
home.”—The Interior 


“We know of no 
similar collection in 
the English language 
which, in copiousness 
and felicity of selec- 
tion and arrangement, 
can at all compare 
with it.”’—WN. Y. 
Times 


“Unquestionably the 
choicest collection of 
poetry ever made.”— 
Albany Times 


“We have no hesita- 
tion in recommending 
it as the best com- 
pilation of its kind 
now extant.”—Syra- 
euse Standard 


“The most complete 
collection of verse we 
have ever used. We 
have called upon it 
for the favorites, and 
they have all respond- 
ed. We have asked 
it for the authorship 
of stray waifs and 
tantalizing echoes;and 
the answer has not 
failed to come back.” 


—Chicago Advance 


“Destined to be the 
most popular poetic 
work ever offered to 
areading public. It 
is a book for a life- 
time.” — Rutland 
Independence 


HO is your favorite poet? What writer of immortal verse kindles 

in you those finer emotions and feelings that distinguish the man 

or woman whose perceptions are attuned to-the more cultivated 
aspects of life? 


Perhaps your favorite poem is a Shakes- 
pearean sonnet that stirsdeep thoughtson 
the nature and duration of love, such as And his cohorts were gleaming in 
the one beginning, purple and gold”. . . 

Or is it the poets of our own time that 

ive you the most pleasure? Amy Lowell, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Carl Sandberg, 


Perhaps it is a fairy glimpse of scenic oyce Kilmer, John Masefield, Rupert 
loveliness from Wordsworth, rooke and the others. 


** And then my heart with pleasure fills, No matter what your favorite poems— 
you can now find them all, and many, 


And dances with the daffodils.”. . . . F 
a . many others, in this wonderful new collec- 
Or one of those splendid, barbaric coup- tion of the best English poetry of the past 
lets such as, six centuries. 


The Library of Po etry 


and Song SPLENDID. VOLUMES 


Have you ever felt the need of a comprehensive collection of the great- 
est English poetry? A collection that would eliminate the necessity of 
owning separate editions of the works of many different poets? A collection that 
would save space on your book-shelves as well as money in your pocketbook? 


The Library of Poetry and Song contains, in only three dainty volumes, the works of 
nearly a thousand poets and poetesses. It embraces all the best poetry that has been 
written in English in the past six hundred years, from Chaucer’s time to our own. 


Only poems that have stood the test of time, or have been acclaimed by critics the 
world over as masterpieces have been ncluded. And not one that truly belongs among 
the immortal productions of its kind as een omitted. For these are volumes of sterling 
worth, authoritative in every highest sense. 


The books are indexed in five different ways: by Authors, by Titles, by First Lines, 
by Quotations and by Grand Departments. 


“The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold, 


*““Let me not to the marriage of true 
Minds admit impediments”. . . 


FREE EXAMINATION | 


The Utopian Edition of the Library of Poetry and Song is published in three 
volumes charmingly bound in light blue linen with gold titles, and gilt tops. 
Here are the supreme masterpieces of nine 
hundred immortal poets, with countless 

beautiful illustrations. 


Send No Money. You are invited to 
inspect the Library of Poetry and Song 
for five days without cost or obligation to 
buy. Simply mail the coupon and these 
three beautiful volumes will be for- 
warded to you, charges prepaid. If 
you are not delighted with their 
beauty and worth, return them 


Clip, Fill in and Mail 


Doubleday Page & Co., Dept. P-7211 


This Coupon Today! 


within five days at our expense. Sf Garden City, New York 


You risk nothing. Mail the 
coupon now! 


Gentlemen: With no expense or obligation on 
my part, please 


the three volumes of 


the Utopian Edition of The Library of Poetry and 


Doubleday Page J Song. I shall either return these books at your ex- 


pense within a week, or send you only $1.00 as first 
& Co ip payment, then $2.00 a month until the special price of 
*9 


$11.00 is paid. (5% cash discount) 


Dept. P 7211 DP ti 


Garden City, / DGD Ss isisstipicntaiciicnottiecilttsionilaiasinnns 


New York. , city 
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What is the first step 


to Get 8%? 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON! 
ROPER EPR RRR E REG 
TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Without obligating me, please send your 
booklets 


“2% to 4% Extra” and 


“Why Florida First Mortgage Investments 
Pay 8%”’. 


BEERREB RES 2 
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You will then learn the five rea- 
sons why your money is worth 8% 
in Florida, how you can safelyinvest in 
first mortgage security through this, 
the oldest institution ofits kind in the 
State. You will receive examples 
showing how much you can gain by 
investing at 8% in place of 6% or 4%. 
Mail the coupon now. 


neue il ailadileadian 
KEY TO SUCCESS 


Moore's complete Instruction Course in Stocks, 
Bonds, Grain and Cotton. The acknowledged 
Supreme Authority. Equips you for SUCCESS. 
Insures you against LOSSES. Profits may be 
made in Wall Street by following certain simple 
methods. These are revealed in my 24-page 
booklet. 


Copy FREE on Request. 


W. C. MOORE 
Market E 
35 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 














original, but they added no mean 
lustre to the commemoration of 
Banker Mitchell’s 72nd _ birthday, 
his 52nd year in banking. They 
ran as follows: 

No. 1—“All the progress of men 





© N. BE A. 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 


“Private credit is wealth, public 
honor is security.” 


and nations is based upon sacred- 
ness of contracts.”—C. W. Barron. 

No. 2—“A fertile soil with in- 
dustry and easy transportation for 
men and things from place to place 


\ 





IT SURE DOES SATISFY 


When you make a meal of Shredded 


Wheat you're not 
any tea-time tidbit. 


indulging in 
You’re 


eating a meal of good 


whole-wheat just 
packed with nour- 


ishment and 


energy. 





Shredded 
Wheat 


Shredded 
Wheat combines 


a maximum of nour- 
ishment in a minimum of 


bulk. 


It’s tempting to taste and 


it increases your healthful satisfaction. 


EAT IT FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


a 








makes a nation strong and great.” 
—Bacon. 

No. 3—“Human wants can be 
satisfied only by goods abundant 
and cheap, and these can be made 
with high wages for efficient pro- 
duction.”—Leverhulme. 

No. 4—“In the family, as in the 
State, the best source of wealth 
is economy.”’—Cicero. 

No. 5—“Capital is what you and 
I have saved out of yesterday’s 
wages.”—Hartley Withers. 

No. 6—“The wealth of a nation 
is not in prices, but in production 
and reserves in store and service.” 
—C. W. Barron. 

No. 7—‘America has a system 
of banking which surpasses in 
strength and in excellence any 
other banking system _ in the 
world.”—Sir Edward H. Holden. 

No. 8—“Private credit is wealth, 
public honor is security.”—Letters 
of Junius. 


Few Failures 


One of the favorite indications 
as to the condition of business is 
the record of business failures com- 
piled by Bradstreet. For October, 
1925, only 1,408 business failures 
were recorded, the smallest Octo- 
ber total since the boom days of 
1920. Liabilities of last month’s 
failures were only $36,195,278, like- 
wise the lowest October figures 
since 1920. 

For the country, failures last Oc- 
tober were 11% under those for 
October, 1924, and last month’s li- 
abilities were 21% under those for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 
In only New England were this 
year’s failures heavier than _ the 
year before, while liabilities were 
lighter in all sections except the 
South and Central West. 

Experience indicates that failure 
statistics are apt to run_ behind 
the general business cycle rather 
than with or before it. This is 
because insolvencies can usually be 
delayed some time after a crash 
in business. For the same rea- 
son, light failure-statistics neces- 
sarily indicate past rather than 
present prosperity. 


Farmers, Mail Orders 


For several years the lament 
over the farmer’s sad lot has been 
a conspicuous political asset to 
many Congressmen and Senators. 
In consequence, to state that the 
farmer is experiencing prosperity 
is, for such politicians, like depriv- 
ing a she-bear of her whelps. | 

Nevertheless, such a conclusion 1s 
inevitable. For one thing, sales of 
automobiles—high priced pleasure 
ears as wellas Fords and tractors— 
have been unusually good. Even 
more significant is the evidence 
of the great Chicago mail-order 
houses, which serve primarily 4 
rural clientéle. 

In October, sales by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. were $30,374,605, a 
monthly figure not exceeded since 
the fall of 1919, when October sales 
amounted to $33,356,448, those of 
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November to $31,351,707, and those 
of December to $31,127,276. Even 
more impressive were the sales for 
last October by Montgomery Ward 
& Co. of $21,964,882—the largest 
month in the history of the con- 
cern. Sales of both concerns for 
last month were larger than for 
any previous month, and it is free- 
ly predicted that both companies 
will establish new high records of 
monthly sales during the coming 
year. 


As between the two concerns, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is un- 
doubtedly growing the faster 
(TIME, June 16, 1924). Last Oc- 
tober was the 45th consecutive 
month in which their sales were 
greater than in the preceding year, 
while it was only the 14th month 
in which the same could be said 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


International Trade 


According to the figures of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
the total volume of international 
trade is about what it was the year 
before the War. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, total exports 
of the 15 leading nations amounted 
to $15,800,000,000, while for the fis- 
cal year ending in 1925 they have 
aggregated $15,088,000,000—a_ de- 
crease of: only 5%. 

However, this apparent return to 
trade normalcy does not tell the 
whole _ story. Some individual 
countries have greatly increased 
their exports between the two dates 
taken, while others have shown 
serious decreases in  out-bound 
goods. 

The greatest gainer in number 
of dollars has been the U. S., whose 
exports have shot up from $2,484,- 
018,000 in 1913 to $3,248,400,000 in 
1925. 


Percentage increase in Export Trade from 
1913 to 1925: 


Australia 
United States 


Percentage decrease in Export Trade from 


1913 to 1925 
Russia 


Holland & Dutch East Indies. 
Belgium 
Great Britain 

In these figures, 1925 exports 
have been adjusted to 1913 values, 
so as to make the comparison sim- 
pler and more direct. 





New York City 


Some of the inquiring minds in 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City have been probing the 
latest Census Bureau reports to find 
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Quality — Service 


EXTEND the life and service of your sheet metal work by using 
a more enduring material. It is a well established fact that an 
alloy of copper and steel gives maximum wear and rust-resist- 
ance. The recognized leaders in the galvanized sheet world are 
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BEST BLOOM#"GALVANIZED SHEETS 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel GALVANIZED SHEETS 
FORMED ROOFING PRODUCTS 





Black Sheets for all Purposes 


AUTOMOBILE SHEETS—SPECIAL SHEETS 
TIN AND TERNE PLATES 


Apollo Galvanized Sheets, made continuously since 1884, are 
the best known Galvanized Sheets produced. An additional 
factor for permanence has been added in Apollo-Keystone 
grade by the use of Keystone Copper Steel for the base metal. 
This copper-steel alloy is particularly adapted for roofing, 
siding, gutters, spouting, flumes, culverts, tanks, metal lath, 
and all sheet metal work requiring highest rust-resistance. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write us relative to your require- 
ments for Sheet and Tin Mill Products. Send for Facts booklet. 


Sheet eWCll Products GineMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- 4\\W: ‘{ Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- | 
vanized Sheets, Oulvert and Tank Stock, \,\ {;’ can OldStyle and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, \. \\ RS j, Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tia 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- iN Vi S Wf ; Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and ‘\) pj’ Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, etc. Ke bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, etc. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District SALES OFFICES —————== 

Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: Unrrep STATES STEEL PRropvuots Co., New York City 

Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STREL PRopucTS Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle Ht 
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out just what it is that makes 
their city so large. They have dis- 
covered that New York City pro- 
duces 60% of the millinery and 
75% of the furs. Altogether, the 
city accounts for about one-twelfth 
of the entire manufactures of the 
country. 

New York City’s Largest Indus- 
try is composed of the “needle 
trades,” whose annual output is 
valued at $2,202,721,853 (not count- 
ing production of firms amounting 
to less than $5,000 a year). 

The Second Industry of New 
York City is food-factory products; 
here about 16% of the nation’s total 
output is handled, including 15% of 
U. S. candy and 13% of the coffee 
and spices. 

Third stand printing and _ pub- 
lishing, whose yearly product is 
valued at $488,880,939. Of this 
total, newspapers and periodicals 
account for $281,236,055, and job- 
printing $148,867,642. New York 
City turns out over half of the 
music published in this country, 
and over a fifth of the books, news- 
papers and periodicals. * 

Other Industries of New York City: 


VALUE OF 
ANNUAL Propuct 
$377,345,881 
-. 221,912,847 
.. 160,622,907 
151,722,392 


INDUSTRY 
Chemicals, Paints, Drugs 
Wood Products 
Leather Goods 


OTHER NATURE, for reasons of her own, 
has put into Turkish soil and Turkish 
sunshine, the makings of the world’s finest 


cigarette tobacco. 


No tobacco artificially flavored can com- 
best. 


pete with Nature’s 


Sooner or later, after you’ve tried and 
compared them all, you’re bound to discover 
. MURAD’S superiority. 


But why not take time by the forelock 
...and enjoy this superlative Turkish Cigar- 


ette now? 


PAC OCANC, 


R 


MURAD 


THE TURKISH 
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What Is a Human Being? 


In Littleton, Col., one Dr. Harold 
E. Blazer chloroformed his 32-year- 
old daughter. Last week he was 
to be put on trial for murder and 
the court set about impaneling a 
jury. On the first day, 47 men 
were examined—farmers, mechanics, 
laborers, business men; out of this 
number 12 could not be found who 
did not state in definite terms that 
they were incontrovertibly preju- 
diced in favor of the defendant. 
Yet the case against Blazer was 
clear. The question raised by the 
disqualified jurymen involved an 
exceedingly subtle definition of law, 
an exceedingly complicated issue of 
ethics. “To commit murder you 
have to kill a human being, haven’t 
you?” they asked. 

Hazel Blazer, the “object” chloro- 
formed by Dr. Blazer, was de- 
scribed by the defendant’s son-in- 
law as_ follows: “A serap of 
breathing flesh, unable to feed, 
clothe herself, or otherwise care 
for her own personal needs. The 
only exercise she ever got was 
when she was placed on the floor 
when the weather was warm and 
allowed to roll around. She 
couldn’t talk—the only time I ever 


sista 


| 


CIGARETTE 


OOD 
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heard her utter a vocal sound 
was once when she fell on a hot 
furnace grating. Then she uttered 
a sort of animal sound. She was 
absolutely helpless.” 

By Dr. Blazer’s other (normal) 
daughter she was described as 
follows: “She was utterly helpless. 

. . Her body was terribly 
twisted. She couldn’t walk, couldn’t 
feed herself and was not able even 
to brush a fly from her face. The 
noises she made were animal-like 
and frightened strangers. The 
sight of her eating was so revolting 
ot I couldn’t stand it to watch 
er.” 

“What,” asked the defense, “is 
a human being?” 





EDUCATION 


C. E. B.S. 


At New York the 25th anniver- 
sary of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board was celebrated at a 
dinner attended by 300 representa- 
tives of 40 universities, colleges and 
secondary schools. Keynoted famed 
educative orator, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler: “Schools and colleges 
are now united in a common attack 
on common problems. . . . Striking 
developments will result.” 


Plumbing Professorship 


ideas and 
pseudo-humorists of all sorts have 
often seen fit to air their waggery 
at the expense of that well-paid 


Cartoonists out of 


journeyman, the skilled plumber. 
In answer to all slurs, members of 
the abused occupation have merely 
to ask: “Where would you be with- 
out plumbing?” Truly, without 
plumbing the world and his wife 
would be unhappy. Never was this 
fact so signally recognized as by 
announcement that came last week 
from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburgh. The an- 
nouncement gave the details of a 
new professorship which has just 
been installed there—a Professor- 
ship in Plumbing, Heating and 
Ventilating—the gift of Theodore 
Ahrens, President of the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co., and 
one of the most distinguished fig- 
ures in the piping industry. This 
is the first time that such a pro- 
fessorship has ever been estab- 
lished in any institute of learning. 


Harpoon 


Pink as the Police Gazette, and 
with none of that periodical’s re- 
straint, a sharply barbed Harpoon 
was thrust prickfully one night last 
spring beneath the doors of faculty 
members and students at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

Bristling with horror, many a 
student and instructor saw his or 
her name in black and pink. Fol- 
lowed specific charges ranging 
from “immorality, drunkenness, dop- 
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1 More than 
625 springs 
in pockets. 


2 Luxurious cushion 
of new felted cotton. 


3 Eight ventilators : 
keep interior fresh. & 


4 Pockets 
cut open to 
show coils. 


; 5 Felted cotton on 


both sides and ends. 


me 6 Attractive dura- 
Ba L/e cover. Roll edge. 


You get more life, luxury and actual value 


in this super-mattress. It’s a bargain at 


Until you have slept on the new 
Beautyrest Mattress you will have no 
standard by which you can compare 
its super comfort. Only outside does 
it resemble an ordinary mattress. 
Inside it is so different, so much 
more luxurious it shouldn’t be called 
a mattress at all. 

Imagine more than 625 sensitive coil 
springs arranged side by side in a 
compartment of live air. Deftly they 
shape to your body, yielding to the 
lower curves, supporting the higher. 
Picture two generous layers of felted 
cotton at the top and bottom of this 
buoyant cushion. Add automatic ven- 
THE SIMMONS COMPANY: NEW YORK, 


tilation that keeps the 
mattressfreshand sweet. $ 50 
Even then you will ae 


have only a faint idea of 

the luxurious rest the Beautyrest will 
give you. Merely a hint of the new 
vigor that will be yours the next day. 
Huge production has made its price 
surprisingly low. Its life is almost 
endless. Per night of service, it is 
the most economical mattress built. 
Why miss another night of the rest 
the Beautyrest holds for you? Your 
nearest merchant can supply this 
super-mattress. Also see The Ace, the 
finest open-box spring built—$19.75. 


CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO 


See how evenly the body is sup- 
ported by the flexible coils. The 
spinal column assumes an easy, 
natural position,entirelyrelaxed, 


Note how the body compresses 
the springs to varying heights, 
instead of sagging to meet the 
mattress. You rest completely, 
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diagrams drawn 
from actual photos 


Remember: 
One-third of 
your life is 
spent in bed, 


eautyrest Mattress 


NATURE’S SWEET RESTORER 













Marriage Guest* 


Greta Zwenge, Karl Bleicher, 
George Gewurtz 


The Story begins with the bold, 
brusque strokes of a poster: the 
German quarter of New York about 
1890; Anton Zwenge, a_ violin- 
mender; his mercurial wife; his 
manual-laboring friends. Frau 
Zwenge sells sheet music against 
her husband’s will. With the years 
this business prospers, dislodges 
him from his work-bench, drives 
him into a corner of her store. It 
is the same with his old friends. 
The cigar-maker’s sons, the baker’s, 
install machinery. Mass produc- 
tion, money, is the pulse of the 
city. There are immigrants by the 
thousand to buy, to push the older 
immigrants up the social and eco- 
nomic scale. 

Greta Zwenge grows up her fath- 
er’s child. For her, quality. She 
admires, loves, the dignified young 
composer, Karl Bleicher, who has 
brought here the Crucifixion theme 
of his forefathers, yet incomplete. 
He loves her, with the old reserve. 

But up sweeps the speed of the 
growing city . . . George Gewurtz, 
a lusty young contractor. Frau 



































*THe Marriace Guest—Konrad Bercovici 








KONRAD BERCOVICI 


Manhattan has been chronicled 
again 


Zwenge smells the soundness of his 
bricks and mortar—his automobile, 
real estate, immediacy. Karl Blei- 






cher is behind the rushing times 
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IANA FITZPATRICK MAULEVERER JAMES 
Was lucky to have the most beautiful names. 
How awful for Fathers and Mothers to call 

Their children Jemima!—or nothing at all. 

But 4ers were much wiser and kinder and cleverer, 


They called her Diana Fitzpatrick Mauleverer James. 


Anne Carroll Moore in The Bookman says: “I quickly discovered, as you 
will, that Mr. Milne’s gift is not limited to verse, to association with one 
child or one artist. A rare book of short stories for little children.” 


A GALLERY of CHILDREN 
by A. A. MILNE 
Author of “When We Were Very Young” 


Twelve entirely new stories in prose and verse, illustrated with 
twelve full page pictures in color by H. Willebeek Le Mair. 
The most human and the most beautiful book of the year. $3.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
AcKay books may be had wherever good books are sold 


PHILADELPHIA 


























and Greta is pushed, swept off into 
George’s arms. 

In the first hours of their three- 
day honeymoon in Albany she 
learns her mistake. Brutality. Karl 
would have wept at her body. The 
thought fastens upon her until she is 
able to believe it is Karl with 
whom she lies, by whom she con- 
ceives. Meantime Karl thinks he 
has learned his mistake. Drinking 
heavily, he prostitutes his Cruci- 
fixion theme, twisting its sonorous 
measures into hip-hitching, gold- 
getting jazz tunes, publishes anony- 
mously. 

Some years are brushed in. 
George is a rich builder, with mis- 
tresses and a stolid sense of shame. 
Greta, apart, spiritualizes her grief 
the more deeply now that Kar! is 
a ragtime king. But her daughter 
Karoline is Karl’s spiritually, al- 
most physically. He gives her mu- 
sic lessons. 

The old baker dies, true to a 
fanaticism for cremation. His 
death-bed plea cleanses+ Karl and 
he pushes the Crucifixion to an im- 
mense conclusion, only to have it 
denounced as a plagiarism on the 
day’s jazz. Then more irony, the 
War—and Karl home after it with 
the sorrows of Germany in his pale 
face, needing convalescence like the 
world. 

Now the poster is shaded and 
filled, not teased, into a powerful 
fresco on the walls of Manhattan 
and of life. Karl sees Greta again 
in her daughter. The girl has 
found her lover, just such a penni- 
less composer as Karl once was. 
But the older man is prestige, com- 
fort, immediacy and she accepts 
him. Frau Zwenge applauds, on 
that practical side as before. The 
old grandfather is glad, having 
loved Karl. George Gewurtz is for 
it, seeking to force an issue he has 
long suspected: the truth about 
Karoline’s paternity. 

Greta, tortured, repeats, “It can- 
not be,” until the shadows sharpen 
and the colors burn and they all 
come together about a table to hear 
the truth. 

Significance. Here is art on a 
major scale. As characters, these 
Germans stand in their own right. 
As a human document, that is, emo- 
tionally, the book is unwaveringly 
valid. It is also a sound social 
contribution, bringing progress and 
tradition into violent conflict. His- 
torically it is significant that Man- 
hattan has been chronicled again 
by one of her stoutest-hearted in- 
habitants. } 

Author. Educated in his native 
Rumania, Konrad Bercovici entered 
the U. S. in 1916 with his 
Rumanian wife. Soon his stories 
of gypsy life were appearing in 
The Pictorial Review, the Century, 
Harper’s and other magazines. 
His name became a familiar one 
in the columns of The Nation, The 
New Republic, The Masses, and 
The Liberator, where he wrote on 
sociological questions from _ the 
vantage of an educated man, an 
immigrant to one of the most 
complex and multicolored cities on 
earth—New York. The complete- 
ness with which he assimilated the 


flavors, forces and antecedents of 
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his new surroundings testifies to 
his large capacity for social feeling. 
Besides The Marriage Guest, Author 
Bercovici has just published an 
autobiographical work, On New 
Shores, 


God’s Wisdom 

PASSION AND GLORY — William 
Cummings—Knopf ($2.50). Lens, 
a young Norwegian in a New Eng- 
land fishing town, is frustrate, since 
his dumb passion has been denied 
by the woman he loves and harlots 
do not satisfy him. So he turns 
with a mystical simplicity to God. 
God gives Lens passion to win the 
woman he loves. But there is no 
glory; their son dies at birth. The 
sins of the fathers. . .. After a 
few years she dies, too, and then 
there is neither passion nor glory 
for Lens. At last he stumbles 
upon glory, finding that he has a 
son of his own flesh. He who has 
gone dumbly feeling through life 
concludes: “God’s wisdom is strong- 
er than all the foolishness of the 
world.” 


Primitive Passions 

RuN SHEEP RUN—Thames Wil- 
liamson—Small, Maynard ($2.50). 
“Ba-a-a-a-a” bleat 2,000 “woollies” 
as they start forward harried by 
the sheep-dog at their flanks. A 
sheep-herder, strong in suffering 
hardship, powerful in emotion, 
childish in mind, is alone for a 
whole summer, far in the Califor- 
nia mountains with his sheep. He 
grows wilderness-mad. His only 
civilized emotion is a strange at- 
tachment to his herd. All summer 
long he makes only three acquaint- 
ances—a cougar, a prospector and 
the prospector’s daughter. Succes- 
sively, in unreasoning passion, he 
kills the first two and takes the 
last for his mate. The power of 
the book, the excuse for it, is that 
the author, once a_ sheep-herder, 
treats the protagonist as he treats 
the beasts in the story, as a dumb 
brute suffering without understand- 
ing. It is not a comedy, and unlike 
the Scandinavian treatment of such 
a theme it is not stark tragedy. It 
is simply a wild-animal tale, effec- 
tively told. 


Best 


THE Best PLAys OF 1924-1925— 
Burns Mantle, Editor—Small, May- 
nard ($3.00). Of the 201 new plays 
which appeared on the Manhattan 
stage last season, Critic Mantle 
has selected ten for his Year Book, 
and he points with pride to the 
fact that his selection for the first 
time (although he has made a simi- 
lar one for the past five years) is 
composed entirely of plays by 
American authors. 

What Price Glory, They Knew 
What They Wanted, Desire Under 
the Elms, The Firebrand, Dancing 
Mothers, Mrs. Partridge Presents, 
The Fall Guy, The Youngest, Min- 
ick, Wild Birds—these ten plays 
in slightly condensed form make up 
the bulk of the volume. 






What Caused It? 


Here is a remarkable 
picture of the greatest : 
tornado that has swept 
across the West in re- 
cent years; it’s only one 
of the scores of extraor- 
dinary pictures in the 
Popular Science Library. 






































Do you know what causes the dramatic, Santa Barbara earthquake? You can know. 
disastrous freaks of nature—tornadoes, cloud- Send for the free book, “The Wonderland 
iosts oe Siltalaa? Whe sheuld kno D We Live In.” It is the key which will unlock 

» 10g, lightning! OU snot now. id for you a storehouse of the world’s strangest 
you know the probable reasons for the great and most wonderful secrets. 


Science made thrilling for YOU 
in the wonderful new 


POPULAR SCIENCE LIBRARY 


‘*Science is thrilling for the scientist,’ said Garrett P. Serviss. Let’s make it thrilling for everyone 


AND so he edited a great library of sixteen volumes, work has been published by P. F. Collier & Son 

touching every scientific subject, each subject Company at a price so low that it is available to all. 
written by a recognized authority. Mr. Serviss him- 
self is a renowned scientific writer, and the men he 
selected to help him have each won fame in their 


The Popular Science Library answers every possible 
question about science. It includes every scientific - 
topic from the creation of the world to the marvels 
respective branches. Furthermore, they are men of modern invention. It tells in simple terms the 
who have been able to tell about their subjects in a fascinating story of the heavenly bodies—why there 


8) 7 
popular, absorbing way. are “zones of silence” in the atmosphere—what 


And now, to complete this great achievement, the makes wind, dust, and smoke. 





Scientific fact—as gripping as a novel 


The Popular Science Library is a complete reference the marvelous story of how man has tamed the 

work, essential to every intelligent American house- elements and charted the infinite. 
hold. But its value goes far beyond this. Each Here you will find your favorite subject authori- 
book reads like a novel, telling with thrilling power  tatively and vividly discussed, and you will find new 
subjects that become more and more fascinating to 


FRE *“*‘THE WONDERLAND ou. Startling facts, useful facts, practical advice, 
WE LIVE IN”’ ood for thought, and interesting conversation. 
» BF. COLLIE R & SON COMPANY 1 











We, who have seen 
them, know that 
nothing can take 
the place of these WE LIVE IN 
books in your home. 7 
We do not ask you 
to send one cent. 
We ask you only to 
let us send you, 
free, the v aluable 
and entertaining 
bad k, in itself a rich 
mine of facts. There 
is no_ obligation 
whatever—the cou- 
pon will bring it. 
Don’t wait, send for 
your copy to-day. 


Tee 250 Park Ave., New York City H 
THE WONDERLAND | Without ——s me under any obligation what- 
ever, send me a copy of “The Wonderland We } 
Live In.” Also please advise how I may secure 
| the Popular Science Library by small monthly | 
| | 


payments, 
Mr. 
GME F AGS. 2c cccscccccccesccesssacsevesesees 


GD nn 664.0 nndenveds saeetereawe 


| The publishers cannot andestniae's to send the booklet | 
free to children | 
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Be on your guard 
for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is 
dependent upon its foundations, so 
healthy teeth depend upon healthy 


gums. 
Bleeding gums are the first sign of 
Pyorrhea’s approach. Then they be- 
gin to recede and the healthy pink 
color gives place to a pale, whitish 
tint. Soon the teeth are loosened, pus 
pockets form and drain their poisons 
through the system, often causin 

indigestion, rheumatism, neuritis an 

many of the other diseases of mid-life. 


Let Forhan’s help you 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a most effective 
agent in the fight against this insidious dis- 
ease. It contains just the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent (as used by the dental 
profession) to neutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy con- 
dition. Also, it cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps the mouth sweet, clean and whole- 
some. Even if you don’t care to discontinue 
your favorite dentifrice, at least start using 
Forhan’s once a day. 

Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 

Pyorrhea, Thousands have found it beneficial 


for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 
FortheGums. All druggists, 35cand6ocintubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


that 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


4 out of 5 


are victims 


The fight against Pyorrhea is 
a +e against overwhelming 
odds, Statistics prove that 
jd oe ot every five over 

—and thousands younger, 
too—pay Pyorrhea’s aid 
toll. Will you? 


Just as the stability ofa 
building is dependent upon 
a firm foundation, so are 
healthy teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 


EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 36) 


with its inebriate and erratic as- 
pects stressed and stretched to the 
limit. A professor was named and 
sketched as: “A he-duck ... with a 
weazened drug-soaked neck and a 
dried up potato-like face that takes 
on the official opiate grin ... de- 
ceitful, hypocritical, low, mean... 
[and] given to attempting to se- 
duce young co-eds.” 


_Roused, the University authori- 
ties have naturally besti~red them- 
selves during the summer. Last 
week a District Court grand jur 
assembled to investigate heat 

charges and counter-charges, At 
the opening of college this year, 
President Kane announced that the 
authors of the Harpoon are known; 


are no longer within the Univers- 
ity’s walls. 


Rich Texas 


Two million acres of land may 
or may not be a gift of immense 
value to an educational endowment 
fund. A few years ago officials of 
the University of Texas thought 
that it was not worth so over- 
whelmingly much. The land, mostly 
in western Texas, was about to be 
sold for a song—almost any song. 
Then suddenly an_ enterprising 
alumnus suggested that the prop- 
erty might contain oil; events have 
proved that it does. Texan news- 
papers are already _ headlining 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS RICH- 
EST IN WORLD! 


Last week a few cold figures 
came to light. After several years 
of preliminary investigation and 
drilling, oil is now gushing forth 
at a rate which pours $100,000 a 
month into the University’s treas- 
ury. It is thought that the yield 
may shortly exceed $1,000,000 a 
year. The Attorney General of 
Texas has ruled that this money 
need not be hoarded as a principal 
sum from which only interest can 
be drawn, but “may be spent cur- 
rently to expand the University of 
Texas.” 
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